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Chronicle 


~ China.—Conditions in China are reported to be worse 
than at any time since the establishment of the republic in 
1912. The whole country is seething with unrest, and 
China appears to be completely bank- 

National Disorder tupt, financially and politically. There 
is a so called Central Government, but 

it is utterly powerless to enforce respect either for its own 
decrees or for foreign treaties. There are provisional 
military governments in various places, but these are con- 
stantly at war with each other and unite only in defying 
the Government at Pekin. There is no President, nor 
Premier, nor Finance Minister. Dr. Wellington Koo, well 
known in the United States, has just accepted the post of 
Foreign Minister, but there is little prospect of an election 
for President in the near future. The parliament at Pekin 
meets intermittently, only to obstruct what little adminis- 
tration there is, and especially to nullify every proposal to 
adjust foreign relations. South and North China seem 
to be more than ever set against each other, with Wu 
Pei-Fu paramount in the North and Sun Yat Sen showing 
strength in the South. To make matters worse, irre- 
sponsible elements such as the professional politicians and 
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some students are again stirring up sentiment for the 
Japanese boycott, which may have the dangerous effect of 
bringing Japan in again. - All sources of revenue are dry 
and nobody cares to take office because that means trying 
to find funds for the ever growing.demands of troops and 
police, while China’s foreign. diplomatic missions are 
breaking up for lack of support,.. The provincial govern- 
ments exist by illegal taxation of goods in transit. An- 
other source of revenue is taxation,of opium, which, 
though forbidden by law as to growth, transportation and 
consumption, is now the principal article of commerce. 
Use of the drug iis growing to an alarming. extent, and. is 
being taken up even by Chinese educated abroad. The 
only semblance of order exists in the zones near the 
treaty ports, but outside these there is the most cruel 
anarchy. Life and property are but the sport of the 
warring factions... The lives-of our missionaries are in 
constant peril. Father Malotto, the Italian missionary 
who was kidnapped recently, has not yet been rescued. it 
is reported, moreover, that. the forces. pursuing his captors 
have repeatedly allowed them, though surrounded, to 
escape. There is considerable mystery surrounding the 
attitude of the great powers toward. China, though it 
seems generally admitted that the solution of the problem 
lies only with them. 


Germany.—Although it was foreseen for some time 
past that the market on foreign exchanges would soon 
cease to exist for the mark, the rapidity of its deprecia- 
tion came as a surprise. On July 23, 
the Reichsbank for the first time since 
its attempted stabilization discontinued 
its endeavor to keep the value of the mark higher in 
Berlin than in foreign exchange markets. On that date, 
the rate had fallen to 350,000 marks to the dollar. On 
July 26, while the presses were reeling off two trillion 
marks daily to supply the demands for notes of higher 
denominations, the rate was officially quoted at 760,000. 
On the day following, the complete collapse came when 
the dollar was worth the enormous sum of 1,176,400 
paper marks. The Boerse Courier declares that the situa- 
tion has now come to that pass where it is no longer a 
question of how things are to be reckoned but in what 
they are to be paid for. The Government and the Reichs- 
bank are at a loss for corrective measures, and financial 
circles are unanimous in declaring that Germany must have 
a new currency. Despite its fantastic aspect, the results 
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of the depreciation of the mark are of a most serious 
nature. Industries are thrown into a chaotic state through 
the inability to import raw materials. Salaries, despite 
the recent agreement of employers and employes to revise 
wages at short intervals on the basis of the cost of living, 
have lost their buying power and their readjustment offers 
a baffling economic problem. The most menacing effect 
is that of the food situation. Farmers are not bringing 
in supplies, the markets are empty, and prices automatically 
rise as the value of the mark falls. Though riots are 
breaking out and the feeling of the populace is inflamed, 
the lurid pictures of anarchy and revolt are more fanciful 
than real. There are reports of a Communist uprising on 
one side, and royalist plots, implicating both the ex-Kaiser 
and the ex-Crown Prince, on the other. Meanwhile, it 
has been unofficially announced, a delegation of German 
bankers is holding conferences with English bankers and 
officials as to two possible courses for Germany: either 
the dissolution of the now constituted Republic into smaller 
States, or the payment of a reduced reparation demand by 
the 1,000 men who, it is claimed, control the entire wealth 
of the country. 


Great Britain.—Recent developments point to a more 
favorable sentiment in official circles in regard to the 
American proposal of establishing a twelve-mile zone for 
the search of vessels and seizure of 
contraband liquors. When first pre- 
sented by the United States, the’ sug- 
gestion was said to involve two much disputed points cf 
international law: the extent of territorial waters over 
which a nation exercises power, and the degree of that 
jurisdiction over foreign vessels. The matter was re- 
ferred to an inter-departmental committee which has re- 
ported favorably on the American proposal. Since then, 
official opinion has been veering around and misunder- 
standings are being corrected. Though the exact wording 
of the report is net yet known, it is said that the com- 
mittee considers that the American proposal will not 
jeopardize the generally accepted international law of 
the three-mile limit. The committee further recommends 
cooperation with the United States in regard to the “ rum 
running traffic” from the West Indies and the Bahamas, 
according to the American Government’s request that 
Great Britain control the issuance of clearance papers to 
ships carrying liquor from these ports to this country. 
While the committee finds that no present legislation 
governing the grant of clearance papers covers this matter, 
it suggests the feasibility of drawing up a new bill. The 
British Government is in no way bound by the report of 
the inter-departmental committee and dispatches indicate 
that there remain considerable differences of opinion. 
Other powers are awaiting the action of. Great Britain, 
as the principal maritime power, before making 
any decisions, feeling that delay will be to their 
advantage. 
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Ireland.—Contradictory reports are rife concerning the 
date set for the forthcoming general elections. It was 
thought that the elections would be held not later than the 
first week of September, but President 
Cosgrove later declared that they may 
be postponed until December. There 
is a strong public opinion in favor of having the elections 
as speedily as possible, but the actual date must depend on 
the completion of the new polling lists. These will include, 
it is reported, half a million new voters, and, according to 
the recent electoral law, will grant the franchise to all 
men and women over twenty-one years of age. New 
parties are springing up and rumors of various coalitions 
of these parties make the election issue uncertain. Three 
principal Free State parties, however, are in the field: 
the Government or National Party, the Farmer’s Party, 
a powerful and widespread organization, and the Labor 
Party. In addition to these, the Republicans will present 
candidates, but, according to Mr. DeValera, if they are 
elected they will not attend a parliament established under 
the present constitution, but will meet separately. 

Meanwhile, the Government is faced by serious labor 
troubles. Some 62,000 persons are without employment, 
and this number will be augmented by the hundreds of 
political prisoners being released and by the 20,000 soldiers 
who, the Minister of Defense announces, will be demobil- 
ized before the end of the year. There is no cause for 
anxiety, however, since Ireland, being a creditor nation, 
will be able to absorb the surplus workers. The greatest 
task for the Government is the establishment of industrial 
peace. There seems to be little hope of agreement in the 
dispute between the workers and the County Wexford 
Farmers’ Association, and no settlement has been effected 
in regard to the Dublin Seamen’s strike. This latter, it 
is feared, will bring danger of stoppage of all Irish ports 
and will lead to new disorders. 


Internal Affairs 


Italy.—The Supreme Council of Fascism, now holding 
sessions in Rome, gives an interesting sidelight on the 
internal situation of the Fascist movement. After the 
famous march on Rome and the con- 
sequent ascendency of the Fascists, 
large numbers applied for admission 
into their ranks. It is probable that partly because they 
were flattered by this movement, and partly because they 
felt the need of greater numbers, the Fascists did not 
discriminate very closely between these new members, nor 
did they examine into their real political opinions. Among 
these new members were many who were former Reds, 
and also on the other hand many Masons. In the first 
week of July a secret Masonic order was captured, accord- 
ing to which the Masons of Pistoia were bound to infil- 
trate themselves into the ranks of the Fascists in order to 
disrupt that organization. Thereupon the Fascists of 
Florence immediately dissolved the Fascist organization 
of that city and ordered that all who wish to reenter must 
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sign a written statement on their honor, that they do not 
belong to any Masonic organization or other secret society. 
In Rome the head of the Fascists was expelled from the 
organization, and a new head appointed. The first act ot 
the new head was to dissolve all Fascist units in the city 
and province, and to appoint a committee to examine the 
credentials of all new applicants. Though the dispatches 
to American newspapers do not say so, it is probable that 
the same reasons held for the Roman dissolution as held 
for Florence and Pistoia. It will be recalled that recently 
in a letter to the Bishop of Pisa, Mussolini promised that 
the party would shortly be purged of all elements contrary 
to Catholicism. In the recent meeting of the Supreme 
Council Mussolini announced a general reorganization. 
He declared that Fascism is both political and military, 
that it is not intended to supplant the functions of the 
ordinary police, but that it is to act as a “ political police 


force.” 


Lausanne Conference.—Amid great rejoicings the 
Near East peace treaty was signed at Lausanne on July 24. 
The treaty now bears the signatures of France, Great 

Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Rumania 

The Near,East 344 Turkey. Yugoslavia, which had 
ras been invited to sign the treaty, refused 

to do so, on the grounds that the document distributes the 
Ottoman debt among countries which, like Yugoslavia, 
acquired parts of the former Ottoman Empire. Yugo- 
slavia claims that she acquired her territory as a result 
of the first Balkan war and not of the European or 
Turko-Greek wars, which are ended by the treaty. She 
will now have to negotiate directly with the European 
powers. The general treaty just signed has 143 articles, 
and is in five -parts, political, economic, financial, com- 
munications and general clauses. War between Greece 
and Turkey is ended. Constantinople goes directly to 
Turkey. All foreign troops are withdrawn. The Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch remains at Constantinople. The 
Greek and Turk populations are exchanged. The 
Armenians are left unprotected and will probably have to 
emigrate to Syria or Southern Russia. Turkey’s loss 
of Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine is confirmed. The 
capitulations are abolished and in their place is put a 
system of foreign judicial advisers to function in foreign 
arrest-cases. A disagreeable surprise was had on July 
28 when it was discovered that no reference to the Hague 
opium-convention was contained in the treaty. Most of 
the opium that reaches us is said to come from Persia 
and Turkey by way of Basel in Switzerland. Our rep- 
resentative, Mr. Porter, was promised that Turkey would 
have to accept the Hague convention in the treaty, but 
somehow it was left out. The Turko-American treaty 
progresses slowly. The chief points of difference are 
the war claims, the status of American institutions in 
Turkey, and the dual nationality-problem of Turkish sub- 
jects who become American citizens. Turkey refuses to 
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allow these latter any rights in Turkey at all. Washing- 
ton announces it is in no hurry to conclude negotiations, but 
Ismet, who had declared his intention of leaving for 
Angora on July 25, still remains, awaiting instructions 
from his Government. A formal declaration has been 
made by Ismet to the effect that Turkey will respect all 
foreign educational institutions in Turkish territory. Mr. 
Grew is still holding out for arbitration of claims of 
American citizens arising from damage in the war. 


Mexico.—It is reported that the conference between 
the United States and Mexican recognition-commissioners 
is nearing a successful completion in Mexico City. The 
text agreed on will contain expressions 
from both Governments of intention 
to sign the conventions after recogni- 
tion of Mexico by the United States. The mixed claims- 
question has been causing the greatest discussion, but re- 
ceived a tentative solution on July 26. It is understood 
that the greatest stumbling block to an agreement came 
from the claims for damages caused by the agrarian and 
other Mexican policies. The United States delegates con- 
tended for the privilege of American shareholders in Mex- 
ican corporations to file these claims with the mixed com- 
mission. The Mexican delegates objected that this would 
also allow Mexican shareholders to present their own 
claims, by devious means, through American shareholders. 
It is understood that the agreement finally reached meets 
this objection. The conference cannot adjourn until 
approval of all agreements is obtained from the State 
Department at Washington. Meanwhile, in New York, 
a full agreement in principle has been reached between 
American bankers and the delegate of the National Bank 
of Mexico in the preliminary steps for the formation of 
the new Bank of Mexico. Tentative plans will be imme- 
diately placed before Mr. de la Huerta, Mexican Finance 
Minister. The new Bank of Mexico will be managed by 
private bankers, though the Mexican Government will own 
more than fifty per cent of the stock. Of the foreign 
groups participating in the balance, French interest is said 
to be the largest, with British and American interests 
about equal, and small German and Spanish interests. 
Political ferment in preparation for the Presidential elec- 
tion campaign, which begins in September, is growing. 
The murder of Villa removed one disturbing element, but 
may also rouse his supporters in the North to violent 
action. The only openly declared candidate for the Pres- 
idency at present is General Calles, but Raoul Madero 
is also mentioned. Friends of De la Huerta are still pro- 
posing him in spite of his often declared unwillingness to 
be a candidate. President Obregon has several times 
publicly stated that he is not interested in his successor, 
and that action of the Government will be restricted to 
seeing that there occur no violations of electoral freedom. 
Obregon has also stated that he will not be a candidate for 
re-election. 


The 
Conference 
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Philippine Islands.—The unsettled political situation in 
the Philippines was still further complicated on July 23, 
when the Filipino President of the Democratic party, who 
is Governor of Lloilo, published a let- 
ter charging that the recent agitation 
of Quezon’s adherents is a mere 
political move. According to the Governor, Quezon, by 
raising the nationalist issue, is making a bid to unify the 
Filipino people under the banner of his own party, the 
Collectivists. In the last election, the Democrats had a 
plurality, but Quezon overcame that by uniting the two 
two parties of Collectivists and Nationalists. The latest 
move was the joint meeting of the House and Senate in 
the Senate Hall. The two houses met as the Philippine 
Independence Commission, and were addressed by 
Quezon. The Commission declared that recent events 
show the need of immediate independence, and formally 
called on President Harding to appoint a Filipino Gov- 
ernor General of the Islands. The manifesto also again 
made the charge that General Wood is restricting rather 
than enlarging the scope of Filipino autonomy. The 
assembled Filipinos also claimed to have behind them the 
support of the whole Filipino people. They declare they 
are determined to maintain inviolate their domestic auto- 
nomy, guaranteed by the Jones law to the Filipino people, 
and to resist the “continued usurpations of General 
Wood.” Shortly after this manifesto another group of 
official appointees resigned, namely those members of the 
Legislature appointed directly by General Wood. Their 
intention as declared was “ to give the Governor General 
an opportunity to fill the positions with men who will not 
embarrass him.” Friends of General Wood, however, de- 
clare the new move is really intended to embarrass him still 
further, as he will find difficulty in filling the places of 
those who have resigned. A Filipino parliamentary mis- 
sion, headed by either Manuel Quezon or Sergio Osmena, 
will leave for Washington soon, to present their side of 
the case to President Harding on his return from Alaska. 
Newspaper reports from Manila represent the Filipino 
people as calm, and the American colony entirely on the 
side of General Wood. The Philippine Press Bureau 
points out that neither the President nor Congress has 
attempted to carry out the restrictive recommendations of 
the Wood-Forbes report, and charges that General Wood 
is going ahead in putting his own recommended policies 
into effect. 


The Dispute With 


General Wood 


The Ruhr.—Despite the prediction that France would 
protract the negotiations on the Ruhr and the reparation 
problems till the imminent German collapse would cause 
the abandonment of the Ruhr passive 
resistance, it is reported that the 
French and Belgian replies to the 
British note have been delivered to the London Govern- 
ment. Extreme secrecy as to their contents, such as 
governed the British note, will be observed in regard to 
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the replies until such time as the respective governments 
agree to publish them. Though separate/notes are being 
sent by France and Belgium, it is understood that both 
Governments are in accord on the essential points:;: The 
French reply is thought to be conciliatory in tone -and 
since M. Poincaré is unwilling to be responsible for a 
break with England, contains nothing that will bring nego- 
tiations to an end. It accepts certain of the British sug- 
gestions and asks further light on others. But it stead- 
fastly adheres to the present Franco-Belgian position that 
the Ruhr will be occupied until payments of reparation 
are assured, and that no negotiations will be undertaken 
with Germany until passive resistance in the affected area 
ceases. The Belgian reply may differ in smaller details 
on several points, and inclines to accept the proposal of 
an international conference to determine Germany’s 
capacity to fulfil the reparation obligations. Though Mr. 
Baldwin warned the House of Commons that the adverse 
effect of the German negotiations on British trade pre- 
cluded the idea of a much longer delay, there seems to 
be little hope of any immediate agreement between the 
French and British Governments. Though it is now gen- 
erally understood that Belgium will not agree purely and 
simply to the British draft and will demand several modi- 
fications in minor points of the French attitude, it 
is confidently expected that the Brussels Government 
will form a connecting link between France and 
Great Britain, so that it will be possible to send to the 
German Government a collective interallied reply. The 
full light of publicity will probably be thrown on the nego- 
tiations before the adjournment of the British Parliament 
on August 2. The debate, however, on the British note 
and the two replies may be subordinated to the much more 
vital question of the interallied debts. 


While negotiations have been threading their tortuous 
way through the foreign Chancellories, conditions in the 
occupied area of the Ruhr are far from peaceful. Mutual 
recriminations and retaliations are 
being continued. Though the latest 
reports indicate that outwardly the 
Ruhr is calm, the spirit of resistance does not seem to 
have abated. No new sabotage incidents are related, but 
bitter posters attacking the French troops and inciting the 
people to resist have been put up in Essen, and a promi- 
nent Krupp official declared that the rank and file of the 
population was ready to endure as terrible privation as 
during the war before doing anything to make the French 
occupation succeed. According to the statements of the 
French authorities in the Ruhr, the German resistance 
is gradually weakening. The blockade established between 
the occupied and unoccupied districts on July 1, in retalia- 
tion for the bombing of a train at Duisburg, and extended 
on July 16 because of the attempted kidnapping of a 
French patrol, was lifted on July 26, and a great rush of 
traffic between the two areas ensued. 


Conditions in the 
Occupied Area 
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The Black Flag of Bigotry 


GEORGE BARTON 


that intolerance in the United States continues chiefly 
for political and money-making purposes. Men with- 
out conscience or common decency exploit hatred as an 
easy way of acquiring easy money. They trade in bigotry 
just as other men trade in “ dope” and similar things cal- 
culated to ruin body and soul. They have no pity on their 
victims, and would ever despise them if they themselves 
were not entirely devoid of a sense of honor. We can 
have a certain respect for the honest bigot, but we can have 
only loathing for the one who uses or exploits this feeling 
for financial or political gain. 
We are beginning to be familiar with those who use 


|: is not pleasant to have to say so, but the fact remains 


‘religious prejudice as the foundation for get-rich-quick- 


schemes. They form fantastic organizations and publish 
unclean and dishonest newspapers, and the money rolls 
in so fast that the promoters lose their heads entirely and 
usually come to a tragic end. But the average citizen is 
not so well acquainted with the politician who counts upon 
intolerance to turn closely contested elections, and who 
uses devices that would be frowned upon by high-minded 
men and women. It is a pleasure to say that such methods 
are meeting with less and less success in national elections, 
although they continue to be effective in small communities 
and in isolated cases. 

But it is a rare thing to have a presidential election in 
this country without seeing the black flag of bigotry flying 
in some form or other. It has to be used discreetly or the 
purpose is defeated. No candidate of the great parties 
would think of tolerating such methods and so we see the 
less responsible leaders working the game under cover. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a whispering campaign. 
Jones tells Smith that the candidate of the opposition has a 
Catholic wife, and Smith relays the astonishing informa- 
tion to Brown who tells it to dozens of others. The 
magnitude of the candidate’s crime grows. in size like a 
snowball rolling down hill, and before election day comes 
we find the innocent man being accused of holding secret 
and daily communications with the Pope. 

It is curious to notice how facts are distorted in order 
to accomplish the purpose of those who enlist under the 
black flag of bigotry. While Grover Cleveland was Presi- 
dent of the United States he came into contact with Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. The Baltimore prelate called at the White 
House more than once and his friendship was highly 
valued by the President. On one occasion he asked the 
Cardinal to listen to the reading of a famous message 


which he had just written, with the request that his visitor 
give him his candid opinion of the document. It had refer- 
ence to the tariff, a question which was then exciting 
much attention. The Cardinal listened carefully and at 
the conclusion of the reading said that what he had heard 
was undoubtedly a great State paper, but that he feared its 
publication at that time would adversely affect the political 
fortunes 0” Mr. Cleveland. History proved the wisdom 
of that opinion. 

The President and the Cardinal were both splendid 
Americans, and their personal friendship had not the re- 
motest connection with matters of religion, but it was 
bound to be distorted by unprincipled persons. One of 
the results was the publication in the British American, 
during the 1892 campaign of an article saying that when 
Mr. Cleveland became President he had a direct wire 
running from the White House to the Cardinal’s house, 
and that he had placed a Catholic at the head of every 
important bureau of the Government. In the course of 
time Mr. Cleveland received a letter from a man enclosing 
a clipping of the article and asking him if were true. The 
purpose, of course, was to trap the President into saying 
something that would injure him with some voters. The 
idea was that no matter what reply he might make it would 
injure him politically. If he admitted the truth of the 
article, it was reasoned by the tricksters he would injure 
himself with Protestants, and if he denied it he would 
hurt himself with Catholics. 

But those who set up the job reckoned without consid- 
ering the sturdy honesty of Grover Cleveland. He was 
a straightforward man who believed in the intelligence 
and fairness of the American people. He replied at once 
in the blunt fashion for which he was noted. He said 
that he was almost ashamed to yield to the request of his 
correspondent to deny a statement so silly and so absurd 
on its face. However, as this was the second application 
of the kind he had received he thought it best to end the 
matter, as far as it was possible to do so by branding the 
statement as absolutely and unqualifiedly false. 

Then he added in his courageous fashion: 

I know Cardinal Gibbons, and I know him to be a good citizen 
and first-rate American, and that his kindness of heart and 
toleration are in striking contrast to the fierce intoleration and 
vicious malignity which disgrace some who claim to be Protestant. 
I know a number of Catholics who were in the public service 
during my administration, and I suppose there were many so 


employed. I should be ashamed of my Presbyterianism if this 
declaration gave ground for offense. 
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It is generally believed that James G. Blaine, one of 
the brilliant men of his time, was the victim of religion 
in politics. His mother was a Catholic, and some of his 
political associates wanted him to make a statement which 
would clear him of the suspicion of belonging to the 
Catholic Church. He occasionally attended a Congrega- 
tional Church in Augusta, Maine, but he was unwilling 
to make that the subject of a bulletin to the voters of 
the country. Besides, he feared that he might be mis- 
understood. “I would not for a thousand Presidencies,” 
he said, “speak a disrespectful word of my mother’s 
religion.” 

Curiously enough he was bitterly attacked in many 
Protestant pulpits in New England. Many of his clerical 
antagonists questioned his integrity, and he seemed to 
feel this deeply. One of the members of his family said 
that Mr. Blaine abhorred “ the introduction of anything 
that looked like a religious test or qualification for office 
in a Republic where freedom of conscience was the birth- 
right of every citizen.” 

As election day drew near some of his political friends 
felt that it was important to organize a meeting for the 
purpose of offsetting the ministerial attacks upon the 
candidate. Thus came about the famous Burchard inci- 
dent which proved to be the death knell of Mr. Blaine’s 
aspirations. Nearly 1,000 clergymen, said to represent 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and Quakers, gathered at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel for the purpose of assuring Mr. 
Blaine of their faith in his integrity and high purpose. 
It might have passed off as one of the uneventful episodes 
of the caimpaign if it had not been for the imprudent 
zeal of one Dr. Burchard, who launched into a sensa- 
tional attack upon the Democratic candidate and the 
Democratic party. That party, he assured Mr. Blaine. 
was the party of “ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.” Nat- 
urally, the newspaper men who were present featured this 
to the exclusion of all the other speeches. The obnoxious 
phrase was caught up instantly, and there is no reasonable 
doubt but that it cost the candidate the electoral votes of 
New York State. He lost the Empire State by a few 
hundred votes only, and it is certain that the unfortunate 
speech drove thousands of Catholics away from Mr. 
Blaine. 

The responsibility for this utterance was placed on 
Mr. Blaine, although he afterwards insisted that he was 
actually unconscious that it had been made until he 
read it in the newspapers on the following morning. He 
stood in the stairway leading to the second floor of the 
hotel, and his clerical supporters were massed on the 
steps all the way down to the first floor. There were 
probably six or seven speeches and the candidate listened 
to them in mechanical fashion. He told one of his friends 
that he was so intent upon framing the reply he was 
called on to make that he scarcely heard what was said. 
The next day he caused a disclaimer to go forth, but it 
was twenty-four hours late. In New Haven, on November 
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1, in the course of a public speech, he disavowed all re- 
sponsibility for the sentiments uttered by Dr. Burchard, 
but the damage had been done, and it was then too late 
to repair it. 

Some of the incidents of our every-day life are more 
dramatic than anything found in the pages of novels 
or upon the stage. On the fourth day of the following 
March the successful opponent of James Gillespie Blaine 
was inaugurated as President of the United States in 
the city of Washington in the midst of a cheering and 
overjoyed crowd. At the same time Mr. Blaine, lonely 
and sorrowful, was in the Cathedral, in Baltimore, at- 
tending the funeral of his sister, Mrs. Walker. It was 
one of those striking contrasts with which life is crowded. 

General William T. Sherman was another famous 
American who might have been President, but who reso- 
lutely refused to be a candidate on the ground that he 
did not have the peculiar qualifications needed for the 
office. Also he expressed the fear that his candidacy 
might be the cause of religious controversy. In a letter 
to a friend he said that his wife and the members of his 
family were all Catholics, and that he did not wish to 
engage in any contest which would subject them to insult 
in their tenderest convictions. 

The time will come in this country when the idea of 
discriminating against a candidate for the Presidency on 
religious grounds will be regarded with amazement and 
wonder. We are becoming more liberal year by year, 
in spite of the outbreaks of intolerance in some sections. 
The Stars and Stripes are the colors of true Americanism 


and they cannot be permanently replaced, by the, black 
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The Catholic Unity League 


BertTranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


INCE 1915, doctrinal lecture courses for non-Catholics 
have been given annually in New York City by the 
Paulist Fathers Bertrand L. Conway, James M. Gillis, and 
David W. Kennedy, under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the Knights of Columbus. Thousands of non- 
Catholics attended these lectures at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle. Over 600 of 
these inquirers eventually became Catholics. 

Experience proved that it was a great waste of time 
and energy to begin every year, a few months before 
the lectures, to arouse enthusiasm for them among Cath- 
olics, and to collect the necessary funds for their support. 
Moreover, countless letters were coming in from pros- 
pective converts, who requested replies to special diff- 
culties, and called for books and pamphlets on every phase 
of Catholic teaching. Many of these inquirers attended 
these lectures continuously for four or five years before 
they obtained the final grace of conversion. 

The New York K. of C. Chapter met the problem in 
part by establishing a permanent committee to insure 
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the success of these annual lecture courses. This com- 
mittee was allotted a fund of $600, which it spent entirely 
in advertising the lectures in the press of New York and 
Brooklyn. The present writer had to meet the expense: 
of printing and the free distribution of books and pamph- 
lets which amounted every year to over $2,000, one year 
as much as $2,900. 

In July, 1917, I called a meeting of three New York 
Knights of Columbus who had been specially zealous in 
this apostolate of conversion and placed before them the 
idea of an organization which would insure the giving 
of four or five lecture courses a year, and provide the 
books called for during the lectures and for months after 
their close. 

By September 14, 1917, one hundred members had 
been enrolled and the society was incorporated under the 
name of the Catholic Unity League. It had the hearty 
backing of the Very Rev. John J. Hughes, the well- 
beloved superior of the Paulist Fathers, and His Eminence 
Cardinal Farley, who gave the League his hearty approval 
and blessing, and consented to become its first Honorary 
President. James A. Beha was elected president; Patrick 
R. Kenny, vice-president; Charles Rush, treasurer ; 
Joseph R. Boldt, secretary, and Fathers Conway, Gillis 
and Kennedy spiritual directors. 

The membership has steadily increased year by year 
until it now numbers 7,000 members. It includes six 
Archbishops, thirty Bishops, and three hundred priests. 
Most of the lay members reside in New York and its 
vicinity, although 1,100 are on the rolls from over 200 
cities of the United States. 

Any Catholic may become a member upon payment of 
$1 a year (active and associate members), $10 a year 
(contributing members) or $100 (life member). A mem- 
ber is crossed off the roll for non-payment of dues only 
after three notices have been sent to him. The secretary 
sends out these announcements every year on March 1 and 
October 1. 

The need of a select loan library of Catholic books was 
soon felt. Many Catholics in the small towns of the United 
States and Canada who found their home libraries inade- 
quately provided with Catholic books, and who could not 
afford to purchase them, wrote the Catholic Unity League 
for books on doctrine, ethics, history of the Church, etc., 
promising to return them in a few weeks. Frequently 
they requested that books and pamphlets be sent to their 
non-Catholic relatives and friends, but as a rule they de- 
clared they had no idea as to what were the best books 
of Catholic defense. 

Priests in poor parishes, in States or Provinces like 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, California, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, and in countries as far away as India, Ceylon 
and the Philippines, wrote for as many as a hundred copies 
of “ The Faith of Our Fathers,” and the “ Question Box,” 
and from 50 to 250 pamphlets on every point of Catholic 
doctrine and practise. Bishops in the Philippines wrote 
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for copies of the “Question Box” in Spanish, while 
priests in the Far East asked for French catechism-charts 
for use in the classroom. Time and time again curates 
in the South country, with a princely income of $200 a 
year, wrote for new books they had read of in a current 
AMERICA, or asked for books and pamphlets to distribute 
gratis as they went the rounds of their many mission 
churches. “ Be sure to pay the expressage,” was the key 
note of their poverty. 

One solution of this problem was the Catholic Unity 
League Loan Library of over 3,000 volumes and a stock 
on hand of tens of thousands of pamphlets from every 
Catholic Truth Society of the world. A catalogue listing 
2,600 of these books and pamphlets will be sent on request 
to any inquirer. It is divided into forty-three sections 
as follows: General Works, Apologetics, Comparative 
Study of Religions, God, Jesus Christ, Faith, the Bible, 
Why I Am a Catholic, The Church, The Papacy, Liturgy, 
Grace, Sacraments, Religious Orders, Purgatory, Heaven, 
Hell, Indulgences, The Blessed Virgin and the Saints, 
History, General, Early, Medieval and Modern, Phil- 
osophy, Science, Aesthetics, Education, Canon Law, 
Ethics, Economics, Sociology, Devotion, Lives of the 
Saints, Catholic Missions, Fiction, Children’s Books, 
Art, Biography, Drama, Essays, Music, Poems and Travel. 

Books in foreign languages are not kept on hand as a 
general rule, although the League will furnish any book 
in any language by any Catholic author. We have in our 
library a goodly number of books by well-known French 
writers such as Batiffol, Bainvel, Bazin, Bordeaux, 
D’Ales, De Broglie, De la Briére, De la Gorce, Dufourcq, 
Duchesne, Goyau, Hergenrother, Huby, Lesétre, Paquier, 
Schwane, Servier, Tixeront, Vacandard, etc. Calls have 
come in the past year for books in Danish, German, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Japanese, Norwegian, Polish, Swedish, 
Finnish, etc. It may be interesting to note in view of 
three or four calls for Japanese books that we have on 
hand the ordinary Japanese catechism, the K yori Shokwai 
or Deharbe’s catechism, containing a short history of the 
Church; the Kokyoyogi, an advanced catechism, and the 
Shinri no Hongen or the origin of truth, which treats of 
God, Man, Christ and the Church in thirty-five chapters. 

The library is essentially a mail order library, the 
borrowers being asked merely to pay the cost of postage. 
A book may be kept two weeks, or longer, if due notice 
to that effect is sent to the librarian. Pamphlets asked 
for need not be returned, but are to be passed on to a non- 
Catholic inquirer. 

The Catholic Unity League Library, although still in 
its infancy, is doing a good work. It has helped many a 
Catholic to become a better apologist for the Faith, and 
has started many a non-Catholic on the road to the Church. 
The very fact that a course of reading mapped out by 
the League librarian has been effective in sending non- 
Catholic inquirers to priests for instruction is enough in 
itself to justify the League’s existence. Moreover, it has 
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compelled honest non-Catholic professors to contradict 
publicly false statements made in class; it has been of 
use to students in preparing a thesis for their degree; it 
has enabled lay defenders of the Faith to answer an attack 
upon the Church by an anti-Catholic lecturer in the daily 
press ; it has encouraged the reading of our classical bnoks 
of devotion. 

In the six years of its existence the Catholic Unity 
League has held twenty-two public meetings in the Hotel 
Astor. At the first meeting in 1917 about a hundred mem- 
bers welcomed the speaker. On April 25, 1923, the 
large ball room of the Astor Hotel was filled to over- 
flowing, while over 1,000 were unable to obtain admit- 
tance. These meetings enable recent converts to make 
friends inside the fold, keep up the enthusiasm of the 
members, and give them an excellent opportunity of hear- 
ing some prominent speaker talk on the apostolate of 
conversion, or discuss some problem of modern apolo- 
getics. A special musical program is always given by well 
known New York musicians, and once a year a special 
entertainment pays the yearly expenses of the varivus 
meetings. } 

Since 1917 the League has spent over $27,000 for the 
spread of the Faith. Most of this money was expended 
for the books (76,100) and pamphlets (252,500), dis- 
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tributed gratis to non-Catholics either by mail from the 
League office, or in lecture courses, twenty-eight in all— 
piven to non-Catholics, ‘Our Honorary President, the 
Archbishop of New York, the Most Rev. Patrick J. 
Hayes, D.D., and hisauxiliary, the Right Rev. John J. 
Dunn, D.D., have been members of the League from 
the beginning. The Archbishop wrote us the following 
letter of approval some months ago: 


My dear Father Conway: 

I am very much gratified to learn of the growth, strength and 
fruitfulness of the Catholic Unity League, founded by my late 
lamented predecessor, His Eminence, John Cardinal Farley. The 
doctrinal courses for non-Catholics conducted here in New York 
by the League for the past five years have convinced me that 
such an organization as the Catholic Unity League should receive 
the cordial approval and earnest support of prelate, priest and 


people. 
Praying for the League all success and every blessing, I am, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Parrick J. Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. 


In a private audience I had with the Holy Father Pope 
Pius XI, on July 29, 1922, His Holiness most graciously 
imparted the Apostolic blessing to all members of the 
Catholic Unity League who would pray and work for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. 


Claver Clubs for Colored People 


WitiiaM M. Markog, S.J. 


VERY army needs a base of supplies. Without | 
material aid from the wealthier centers of Catholi- 
cism, without the tools and equipment made more 
necessary by modern civilization, the priests and Sisters 
spending their energies on our Negro missions must labor 
almost in vain as regards visible results produced. The 
army has been sent into the field, but is without adequate 
support. In our late war the entire nation was mobilized. 
Troops in the trenches were not sufficient. Support from 
home was necessary. The support that our colored mis- 
sions must have is the good will and couperation of Cath- 
olics at large. Twelve million souls must be saved. With- 
out a proper appreciation of this fact and a realization 
of the possibilities that can be attained, good will and 
cooperation are impossible.. Our struggling missionaries, 
deserted and forgotten, may send many souls to heaven, 
but they cannot convert the race and solve a vicious prob- 
lem, until Catholics in general are enlisted in the cause. 
This can be accomplished through an organized effort 
only. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
assists foreign missions. The Sodality of St. Peter Ciaver 
helps African missions. The Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade supports missions in general. And so there are 
other organizations of the kind, but there is absolutely 
no adequate united effort being made in behalf of the 





tremendous field at our door. Senator David I. Walsh 


said recently that “ the greatest single task and the greatest © 


single opportunity of the Catholic Church in America is 
the improvement of the condition of the Negro.” It is 
our great domestic problem. It is a field of work which 
in many ways is unique. It requires not only material 
support, but also special study and treatment. There is 
need of action. Facts would seem to indicate that some- 
thing is wrong, that there is a general ignorance or lack 
of sympathy concerning our Negro missions. The latter 
will hardly prosper through general support and encour- 
agement until this lack of cooperation and interest is 
remedied by means of organization and enlightenment. 
In a previous article I suggested that this could best 
be done by the establishment of Claver Clubs. It may 
not be amiss to explain further this suggestion. A Claver 
Club could be merely a committee in a unit of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade which would make its specialty 
the furthering of the interests of our colored missions. 
Already committees are a feature of Crusade units. Or 
it could be a section of a sodality or of any other Catholic 
society of men or women, boys or girls. Or lastly, it 
could be an independent group organized in any parish 
or school to assist in the conversion of the Negro. Each 
of these types of Claver Clubs could easily be established 
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by a united effort on the part of the Mission Crusade, the 
Sodality, pastors and teachers. However organized they 
would all be united by a definite end in view, namely, de- 
velopment in themselves and in others of a proper Catholic 
attitude toward the Negro and assistance, in some of the 
hundred possible ways, of the Negro missions in the 
United States. In choosing St. Peter Claver, the patron 
of all missions to the Negro, as their standard bearer, 
they would have before them a concrete working model. 
Their official publication could be Our Colored Missions 
so ably edited by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John E. Burke and his 
co-laborers of the Catholic Board for Mission Work 
among the Colored People. Through the efforts of Claver 
Clubs subscriptions to this excellent magazine could be 
greatly increased, a widespread interest in the missions 
developed and a much needed support would be the result. 

Not much thought should be required to appreciate the 
great possibilities for good in the establishment of Claver 
Clubs. The past neglect of the Negro by American Cath- 
olics alone should be an incentive sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of these clubs as an organized effort to make 
amends for our sloth. In the present wave of enthusiasm 
for the missions, moreover, it is to be feared that, as in 
the past, the enticing needs of foreign fields may cause 
us to lose sight of the more prosaic wants of the very 
real mission work among the Negroes at our door. Claver 
Clubs would tend to give our zeal a more due proportion 
and possibly would cause many to penetrate deeper to the 
true supernatural motives which should be the foundation 
of all zeal whether it be for the salvation of the distant 
Orientals or black workers riding in trolley-cars. Certain 
it is that most of our past mission movements have been 
lacking in any practical effort in behalf of the American 
Negro. We must be on our guard, as a work of national 
as well as of religious importance, that we do not neglect 
him in the future. 

The colored race in this country is very observant. It 
is beginning to distinguish in a very practical way between 
different types of white people. It is a firm believer in 
the saying of our Lord that by their fruits you shal! 
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know them. As a result there is'a decided undercurrent 
noticeable among Negroes which manifests a strong in- 
clination towards the Catholic Church which they are be- 
ginning to feel is the white man’s church not only, but 
theirs, too. They boast of one or more black popes as 
well as of popes who were once slaves. Ina steady stream 
they continue to come north where they keenly scrutinize 
their new surroundings. Many of them come to our 
large cities which are centers of Catholicism. When they 
were in the “ Black Belt” of the South we may have had 
some excuse in not going to their aid, but now that the 
merciful. providence of God is bringing them by the thou- 
sands to our very parish doors we can no longer ignore 
their right to redemption. Claver Clubs could extend a 
helping hand to these poor wanderers in search of peace 
and by Christian charity and justice make their lives hap- 
pier and help save their souls. 

In this respect there would be a marked difference he- 
tween Claver Clubs and other missionary societies. Like 
the latter they could help the missions not only from a 
distance, but could themselves daily meet the black 
“natives”’ face-to face. While this might lessen the 
romance, it certainly would greatly increase practical op- 
portunities for doing good. Members of Claver Clubs 
could not only distribute literature and give alms, but 
daily by their conduct they could preach a sermon on 
charity to the Negroes who throng the land. Tie more 
zealous could hardly find limits to the field opened before 
them ready for the harvest. They could themselves he 
missionaries according to their degree. They could visit 
the sick, succor the poor, and teach the catechism... .With 
the example of their great patron, St. Peter Claver, be- 
fore their eyes they could go out into the streets of our 
busy cities and bring the message of peace and joy to 
the humble souls who hunger for something better than 
what they have yet found. With charity as their only 
weapon Claver Clubs could be the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost, who would enlighten and gladden the simple sotls 
and generous hearts of many Negroes, both outside and 
within the Catholic Church. 


Another K. of C. Year 


Joun B. Kennepy. 


A S the years pass and the war and reconstruction 
period achievements of the Knights of Columbus 
fit impressively into the perspective of our genera- 

tion, we find that under the same competent and effective 
leadership that demonstrated to the world the quality of 
Catholic lay organization, the Knights are quietly making 
their tratisition from the glamor and heroics of emergency 
service to the less picturesque but no less beneficent opera- 
tions of ordinary times. 


By now the world is familiar with the record of the 
K. of C. men. Men and women who, less than a decade 
ago, knew of the Knights of Columbus, if they knew 
anything of the organization, merely through its occasional 
social f‘mnctions, banquets, charity balls, convention 
parades, have accepted the Knights as a_ stable, 
energetic and serviceable factor in American life. That 
is, men and women who do not permit prejudice to cloud 
their vision of good work well dene. There are, of 
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course, large groups who will not credit the Knights of 
Columbus with any virtue. To these the K. of C. distribu- 
tion of cigarettes, “ comfits ” and other creature comforts 
was a devilishly conceived plan, originating somewhere :n 
the recesses of the Vatican, after a formula prescribed 
by secret protocols of the Spanish Inquisition. It is tu 
be doubted if reason can reckon with such people, for 
their fundamental position is the renunciation of reason. 
They are strange Alices in a wild wonderland where all 
things are not so much turned upside down or outside 
in but tinted with the wrong hues and tainted with the 
wrong interpretations. But there is truth and comfort in 
the declaration of a K. of C. director at the recent installa- 
tion of the State Deputy of New York, “ Long after the 
Ku Klux Klan hymn of hate has died away,” said Mr. 
Larkin, “the record of the Knights of Columbus will 
stand, unchallenged arid secure.” 

There are those of us who credit the professional 
“brewers of bigotry” with more ingenuity than sole 
reliance on the comedy of errors that goes by name of the 
Klan. When that trick fails to be trick enough, some 
substitute will be found. Not until there comes a gener- 
ation of the children of the prejudiced who conscientiously 
make the most of the education which their forefathers so 
excitedly profess to protect, will there be any likelihood 
of calm reason ruling in the religious relationships of our 
citizenry. 

But a very simple test can be made of the truth of the 
Knights of Columbus statement that they, the Knights, 
have lived up to their pledge made to the American public 
that supported their work by contributing funds to its 
maintenance. There are nearly 500 hospitals in the United 
States, containing some 30,000 disabled veterans of the 
recent war. Anybody can visit any of these hospitals and 
interview any of the disabled men in them and thus secure 
first hand testimony of what the K. of C. are or are 
not doing. So, too, in every city and town in the country 
there are war veterans who have either received free tech- 
nical training in the schools of the Knights of Columbus, 
or are receiving free courses in the Knights of Columbus 
correspondence-school, operated from the order’s head- 
quarters in New Haven. In addition, of course, there are 
the hundreds of young veterans graduated from colleges 
and universities throughout the country who were bene- 
ficiaries of the K. of C. plan to revive an ambition for 
higher education among the men of the army and navy 
whose service proved a hiatus in their formal educational 
advancement. 

The Knights have everything to gain by independent 
and rigid investigation of their activities, for it can result 
in nothing but the truth, and the truth will convince all 
but the incorrigibly skeptical or malicious. The broad 
achievements just mentioned are augmented by a thousand- 
and-one by-products of the K. of C. stewardship, as, for 
instance, the donation of $50,000 to the American Legion 
for the relief of non-compensable veterans seeking cure 
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for tuberculosis in the Southwestern States, and substantial 
financial assistance to the disabled war veterans attend- 
ing their convention in Minneapolis this year. The 
Knights have hewed strictly to the line of their original 
policy, devoting every cent of their war-fund to the 
benefit of the men in whose behalf they received it, re- 
gardless of creed or color. So familiar is the record 
of the fulfilment of this honest plan that its recital becomes 
almost platitude. When the stale challenge is made that 
the Knights do as other welfare organizations have done 
and render a public accounting, it is only necessary to 
point out to those honestly misled by such vigorous and 
unimaginative lying, that the Knights of Columbus have 
annually made such a‘ report, regardless of whether cr 
not companion welfare organizations, cosharers in the 
generosity of the public, have seen fit to do so. 

No small executive capacity has been required to attend 
carefully and adequately to the details of work to be 
done in the wake of the war. Myriads of problems pre- 
sented themselves for solution, and in scores of ways the 
Knights saw and took opportunities to continue service 
in line with their fundamental policy. So that now, nearly 
five years after the signing of the armistice, when the 
war has been all but forgotten by the millions who found 
no suffering in it, and when the same war has receded 
into the fervid emotional background of the fortunate few 
who can look forward with serenity to another catastrophe, 
the Knights of Columbus are still “ seeing him through,” 
are still at the bedside of the man they succored on the 
fields of France, carrying out their pledge to the remotest 
interpretation of its letter and its spirit. 

It is more than probable that the really intelligent pro- 
pagandists of prejudice acknowledge this, for we find them, 
in public, refraining from criticism that can speedily turn 
on them in the genial manner of the boomerang. Gentle- 
men like the Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Detroit who 
assert that the Knights of Columbus are waging religious 
warfare in Rome and gently insinuate that the sinews of 
that warfare comprise the balance of the order’s war fund, 
cleverly substitute a fancy, bound to be popular with thei: 
hearers, for facts that would not be so popular. Catholics 
even, have misunderstood the K. of C. mission in Italy, 
notwithstanding the fact that the late Benedict XV and 
the present Pope have heartily endorsed and promoted the 
work. In essence, it is a spiritual undertaking prescribed 
by the spiritual captain of Christendom. The Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop of Detroit we expect to question it; 
such questioning is not only a tribute to the effectiveness 
of the K. of C. endeavor to keep the children of the 
Church from the clutches of the proselyters, but also of 
value as a prelude to a fresh proselyting-fund campaign. 
While it would not be improper for the Knights of Colum- 
bus, supported by the Holy See, to stand forth as the 
opponents of anti-Catholic activities in the heart of Cath- 
olicism, Rome, it is more correct to say that the function 
of the Knights in Rome is to conserve, to pay a debt of 
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gratitude to Columbus in the land of his home similar, 
although not of the same kind, as the debt of gratitude 
paid to the memory of Lafayette in Metz. During an 
engagement it is not the part of subalterns or privates 
to question the operations of the high command, and 
where the Pope leads in a matter of Faith there is no 
choice. for those sincerely of the Church but to follow. 
The present status of the Italian welfare work, main- 
tained by an appropriation of $1,000,000 raised by 
assessment on the entire membership of the Knights of 
Columbus, is that the Knights are managing a chain of 
playgrounds and gymnasia in Rome, one situated on 
Vatican property donated by the Holy Father for the 
purpose. Thousands of children are benefiting by these 
institutions who would otherwise be an easy prey to the 
seductions of those hostile to their Faith. It requires no 
superior gifts of imagination to understand that the fruits 
of this work, while materially invisible on this side of the 
Atlantic, will, in future, provide the Church with sus- 
tenance and strength where these may be most needed. 

This high predicate may also be pronounced regarding 
the newest venture of the Knights. Having successfully 
undertaken the first free correspondence-school, operating 
on a national scale and free for all ex-service men, the 
Knights found themselves the architects of an organization 
distributing tens of thousands of lessons weekly and 
managing the vast mechanics of examination and cor- 
rection by qualified experts, and mailing and remailing 
of texts and questionnaires. Within a very short space 
of time the system was reduced to a surprising economy 
of motion so that it was natural it should develop into 
a system of educationa! opportunities for other than 
former service men. Hence the Supreme Board of Direc- 
tors of the K. of C., decided to open the doors of the 
correspondence-school (and even correspondence-schools 
have doors) to all members of the Order, which means 
that the adequate curriculum of seventy-odd courses of 
a cultural and technical nature will be available to any 
Knight at cost price. With a potential student corps of 
seven or eight hundred thousand men the fact needs 
no emphasis that the Knights, in this bold and necessary 
venture, are undertaking an educational experiment of 
colossal proportions which is bound, whatever its results, 
to be beneficial. 

From the time the first council of the K. of C. pro- 
vided prizes to a local parochial school and from the time 
the national body endowed the chair of American History 
at the Catholic University of America, up through the 
really gigantic task of providing an endowment fund of 
$500,000 for the Catholic University, the Knights have 
ever been practical supporters of sound education. Their 
countrywide lecture system is a by-product of this urge, 
and certainly the engagement by the Knights of Columbus 
of Hilaire Belloc to make his first public lecture in this 
country under the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Council at Boston, was a distinct cultural achievement 
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unexcelled in the intellectual life of the past year. In 
Springfield, Brooklyn and Pittsburgh, Mr. Belloc also lec- 
tured under K. of C. auspices. I believe the Boston lec- 
ture of itself created a most profound impression among 
what are more or less adequately known as the “ high- 
brows.” And I also believe that the K. of C. corre- 
spondence-school for members, operated with the satae 
admirable discretion that has marked the operation of 
all those activities of the Knights that have earned their 
war and post-war prestige, is destined to expand even 
further, to offer its benefits to Catholics of both sexes and 
all fraternal affiliations, and possibly to grow even beyond 
these limits and to spread far and wide the easy oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement. This is my belief: I am 
bold enough to venture it as a prophesy, all the more 
sure of fulfilment because of the rapidity of the growth of 
this great work in the recent past. 

The publication of “Jay’s Treaty,” the monograph 
that won the first prize in the Knights of Columbus Amer- 
ican History Commission’s nation-wide contest, added an- 
other laurel to the brow of Columbianism, and the subse- 
quent publications of the Knights’ Commission, notably 
Admiral Benson’s “ Merchant Marine ” have, in the words 
of a New York newspaper critic, “ demonstrated the high 
purpose and quality of the K. of C. history movement.” 
We have seen the effectiveness of the K. of C. work mani- 
fested in the general demand for a revision of defective 
history texts. The commission could not have been insti- 
tuted at a more opportune time, and its work receives 
testimony enough from the mouths of its opponents who 
would not seek to belittle it were it not important. If it 
were insignificant, it would be ignored. 

All things considered, it has been an intellectual year 
for the Knights of Columbus. And yet, with manifold 
public operations, the private fortunes of the organization 
have flourished, for we find the insurance system of the 
Knights, the order’s basic fraternal argument, in so pros- 
percus a condition that two assessments on the member- 
ship were waived on advice of the order’s actuaries. We 
also find so important a jurisdiction as Ontario joining 
the insurance ranks, the extremely conservative provincial 
government ranking the Knights of Columbus high in 
safety and soundness. What is also of interest is the 
fact that there has been a consolidation in membership, 
an assimilation of the vast increase in numbers following 
the war which is infinitely to be preferred to an inflated 
increase. 

Gathered for their forty-first supreme convention in 
Montreal the Knights of Columbus meet with the eyes 
of the Catholic world focussed on them. Their record is 
one of sound and satisfying success; they have undertaken 
great tasks without fear and acquitted themselves without 
reproach. Church and country have a right to expect 
much of such an organization, and from past experience 
we know that the Knights will not fail even the highest 


expectations. 
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The Railroads Again 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the article, “ Justice to the Railroads,” in America for July 7 
the statement is made, in support of the proposition to wipe out 
$10,000,000,000 railroad valuation, that “no investor in railroad 
property could properly complain of unjust treatment if restricted 
to a fair return on original cost and investment,” a contention which 
had been previously flatly contradicted by the Supreme Court de- 
cision that the investor could justly complain of any such con- 
fiscatory rule. 

For instance a man who bought a farm for $2,000 forty years 
ago, when there was no railroad near, sees its value increased to 
$10,000, mainly by the subsequent building of the railroad, and he, 
of course, could “justly complain” if prevented from enjoying 
possession and income from the $8,000 increase in the value of his 
land. 

But the railroad investor by whose money the railroad was built 
must see to his amazement that his $2,000 invested for land for 
his railroad is to be carefully prevented from obtaining for him or 
his heirs or assigns any benefit from the increase in the value of 
his land caused by the building of his railroad; there is to be no 
$8,000 increase for him. 

And the reason for this discrimination is “ because the railroad 
builder performs a publie function service to the people and for 
that reason may be justly denied” all share in the increase which 
he causes in the value of his own land by building his railroad, 
whereas the farmer, first, does not perform any service to the peo- 
ple, not guilty of this crime; second, has “to contend with com- 
petitors;” and third, “enjoys no legal guarantee of a reasonable 
rate of profit.” 

These two last reasons imply that the railroads have no competi- 
tion, which is notoriously false, and that the railroads have a legal 
guarantee of a reasonable rate of profit, which is also notoriously 
faise. The railroads have the fiercest kind of competition from 
the automobile, the trolley, the water routes, as well as between 
each other. The railroads have no legal, or any other kind of 
guarantee of either a reasonable or any other kind of a rate of 
profit. 

If the idea that the railroads “enjoy a legal guarantee of a 
reasonable rate of profit” is derived from the Esch-Cummins law, 
then why don’t the railroads go ahead and ask the Government to 
make the guarantee good by paying them the several hundred mil- 
lion dollars by which their 1922 income fell short of the 5.45 per 
cent income called for by that law? The reason is that the law 
simply provides that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
order railroad rates that will “as near as may be,” enable the 
railroads to earn, if they can, the 5.45 per cent return per year. 
Not a word about guaranteeing it. And if there be any other 
guarantee from any other law, then why is it that so many of 
them have gone into bankruptcy? What is a guarantee against, if 
it is not against bankruptcy? 

I have never seen adequately weighed and measured, the mean- 
ness, dishonesty and stupidity of this proposition to restrict rail- 
road stockholders to a return on the original investment. The 
effect of any such rule would be a fraud by the civil power upon 
the railroad investor, because no such stipulation was nominated 
in the bond when promoters were offering inducements to investors 
to put their money into railroads to be built for the use of the 
people. And if it had been so nominated, the railroads would have 
remained unbuilt, unless “the people” had taxed themselves to 
build the railroads themselves, and then maybe there wouldn’t have 
been an orgy of imbecility, graft and senseless waste and peculation, 
“ rake-offs,” etc., that would have saddled “the people” with 

double the $19,000,000,000 railroad-valuation estimate by the I. C. C. 
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But there must be a reason why this senseless proposition that 
the railroad investor is entitled in justice only to. a return,on.the 
original cost of his road has such a strong “popular appeal.” 
There certainly is. The reason is exactly the reason that Henry 
VIII had for being so worried about the lack of virtue in the 
monasteries. He wanted an excuse for confiscating their property. 
LaFollette got a law passed for valuing the railroads, intending 
that the agent charged with that task should find them guilty of 
overcapitalization. 

But the agent, the Interstate Commerce Commission, after years 
of study and investigation of the case, returns the official Govern- 
ment verdict of “not guilty,” and immediately finds itself in bad 
odor at court, for “the people” were balked of their scheme of 
confiscation. Precisely as the agents of Henry VIII when they 
made the mistake of thinking they were expected to find a verdict 
in accordance with the facts, and reported “ not guilty ” in the case 
of any particular monastery, immediately found themselves dis- 
graced at court, because what was wanted was a conviction regard- 
less of the merits of the case with confiscation to follow. 

Ought not AmMeErRIcA, in common fairness, allow someone’s voice 
to be raised in its columns to expose the gross misrepresentations 
and anti-railroad bias of the article of July 7, “ Justice to the Rail- 
roads,” even though that kind of thing has a “strong popular ap- 
peal.” 

This pandering to strong popular appeals has led, in other coun- 
tries, to confiscation of the property of the Church, and the in- 
satiable maw of the popular appeal might easily, in this country, 
grow with what it feeds on. 

The $19,000,000,000 tentative valuation of the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission included all the rolling-stock 
equipment which cost $10,000,000,000 at post-war prices, leaving 
$9,000,000,000 total value of about 250,000 miles of railway includ- 
ing all the costly city terminals, thousands of railway-stations, costly 
rights of way in cities, all for $37,000 per mile, as compared with 
$36,000 per mile for hard surface county roads, without any grad- 
ing, stations, city terminals, rights of way, as given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Wiping out $10,000,000,000 of the valuation would reduce the 
valuation of the railroads per mile exclusive of equipment to $1,000 
per mile, less than nothing. 

Philadelphia. E. A. D. 

[Our correspondent is sincere and his voice has been raised 
against what he judges gross misrepresentations—Ep. America.] 


Papini’s “ Life of Christ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An English translation of the well-known book of Giovanni? 
Papini has been made recently by Mrs. Fisher of Boston, Mass., 
giving to this volume a wide circulation in America among the 
different classes of people. It was one of my long cherished hopes 
to see the wonderful volume put into good English, and I must say 
the book deserves praise. 

I was surprised when I saw, in the preface, that the volume was 
“freely translated,” and my surprise became greater, when I no- 
ticed some cuts that have been made by the translator, who de- 
clares these cuts necessary for the American psychology. This 
may be partly true, but the omissions seem to follow a determined 
plan of taking out of the book all those points where the author 
is making a clear and strong confession of his Catholic Faith. 

In the chapter about St. Peter have been omitted the end of 
paragraphs two and three and especially the end of the chapter 
(p. 183) which has a strong Catholic significance. The same 
thing can be said for page 380, dealing with Purgatory and Limbo; 
the two chapters in which the author addresses the Jews; and 
finally the marvelous “ Prayer to Christ,” in which Papini speaks 
clearly about Rome and the Supreme Pontiff and the only Church, 
the Catholic Church. 
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_L say nothing about the adoption of the Bible of King James, 
which seems to me, anyhow, a touch of indelicacy toward the author 
translated, who is a Catholic and certainly has not used a Protestant 
Bible as a text. 

As I am a newspaperman and that means a man who wants to 
know the truth in every thing, I wrote to Papini sometime ago and 
he kindly answered with the following letter which is given here 
in an accurate translation: 

Dear Sir: May 22, 1923. 
Thank you very much for your letter regarding the Amer- 

ican edition of the “ History of Christ.” Please remark that I 

was not asked permission for changes or omissions, and I was 

very much surprised when I saw on the front of the book 

“ freely translated.” i ; 

The additions of pages 295-297 are in the first Italian edi- 
tion, which has been used by the translator who is alone re- 
sponsible for the omissions that have been made, and I feel 
especially sorry, very sorry indeed, for the omission of the 

“Prayer of Christ ””—which, among other things, is a chapter 

that has been considered among the best, also from an artistic 
_ point of view. s 

I shall think of some way to inform the American public 

(at least the Catholics) that it is not my fault if the Catholic 

parts of my book have been obliterated—those parts which I 

value more strongly than all the others. 

My best wishes for Our Voice. I will send you some 
literary contribution. 

Cordially and thankfully yours, 
GIOVANNI PapPIni. 


I thought that the best way to inform the Catholic public of this 
was to send a little note to America, which is really the voice of 
cultured Catholics in America, and I-am doing so without any pre- 
tense to write an article, as I am not a master of the English 
language. 

I have been a translator for foreign books into Italian and I can 
appreciate more than anybody else the effort made by Mrs. Fisher 
with the Papini translation. But a translator has some duties to- 
ward an author and frankly I must express the opinion that Mrs. 
Fisher shows too heavy a Protestant hand in her spiritual approach 
to the great Italian master of language, and to his Faith also. 

Paterson, N. J. Pau. Rinaupo De Virtz, M.D. 


The Evils of Our Government 
To the Editor of AmERIcaA: 

Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana addressing the 
Sons of the Revolufion at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., on 
the occasion of the annual celebration of Bunker Hill Day, made 
some statements that will bear frequent repetition. Matter of less 
vital import to the public weal has been incorporated into public 
documents. In a speech, opposed to the International Court, he 
solemnly warned his audience: 

Foreign propaganda is America’s greatest danger . . . con- 
ducted with infinite craft . . boldness (and) heavily financed 
: _. with borrowed American money, it operates through 
“ society,” the pulpit, the stage, the screen, the school and the 
lecture platform. Some make so bold as to say the American press 
has been invaded. We permit the emissaries of foreign govern- 
ments to tour our country and talk to our people in a manner 
these foreign governments would not allow Americans to talk 
to their people. 

Foreign propagandists work exclusively for the interests of the 
Government that sends them, never for America. It is a first 
condition of success to make us think that their countries’ interest 
and ours are identical. . 

Whatever we do, let us do it with open eyes. There is no merit 
in blameless ignorance, and wilful ignorance is a crime. In order 
that we may “play our part” it is proposed to give our Govern- 
ment greater power to deal with foreign affairs. Fatal error! In- 
stead, all government in America should be restricted rather than 
inflated. Government interference with human life in the United 
States bids fair to break down our entire experiment in popular 
self-government. ; ; 

One adult person out of every twenty engaged in business 
or industry is a government official or employee; most public 
employees give value received for their salaries. I am now talking 
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about the unnecessary government-agents and job holders, the 
burdensome and useless bureaus and commissions that clutter 
government, complicate life, restrict freedom and suck the sub- 
stance of the people. We are ordered about, bossed; the whole 
country is goose-stepped by the most numerous and costly 
bureaucracy the worid ever saw. Educated foreigners marvel at 
our docile patience. We are permitting the discrediting of the 
best plan of government ever devised by the ablest statesmen who 
ever. lived. We are endangering all government by allowing too 
much to be loaded on the backs of industry, trade and every 
form of human activity. 

We are all familiar with the malfunctioning of some of these 
government bureaus in our midst, city, county, State and Federal. 
That one of recent creation, and intended by the American people 
for the physical, mental and vocational rehabilitation of the ex- 
service man, stands out as example and embodiment of the abuses 
deplored by Senator Beveridge. And there are many others. 

The startling feature connected with this misgovernment is 
that the public is aware of the social canker so prevalent in our 
midst. Notwithstanding this it goes on its way with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a “what’s the use?” paying extortionate toll at 
practically each step to the brigands of “ invisible government ” and 
to the tax-gatherer, with only feeble protest. For an illustra- 
tion of the processes of “ invisible government” duly itemized and 
catalogued and bearing the seal of official authority, see your 
city (and State etc.), auditor’s report. Any city or State will 
serve but the city is recommended to the amateur because it is the 
smallest unit. Take pencil and pad and note the number of dupli- 
cate items recorded in the various departments, (health and recrea- 
tion excepted) amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
tax-payers’ toll to “invisible government.” Note the vast amounts 
devoted to (a) palliative effort correctional and otherwise as con- 
trasted with (b) preventive measures, playgrounds, gyms and 
health measures; (c) to the perpetuation and administration of 
pauperism as a Social institution rather than to its abolition through 
constructive statesmanship. 

We frequently see in the public press such items as: “It is 
thought that a place will be made in the bureau for so-and-so who 
rendered valuable service in the last election campaign.” The 
“place” is duly accorded or bestowed, the press notes the fact 
but not a word in protest editorially or otherwise! 

Whether this lamentable nation-wide community apathy is re- 
sponsible for the evils cited by Senator Beveridge is a question. 
Certainly the individual and collective attitude of voters in not 
informing themselves on local issues, civic and other, and bestir- 
ring themselves accordingly like intelligent freemen, is the chief 
contributory factor. Ambitious young men possessed of integrity 
and brains, aware of this criminal inertia on the part of the 
voters, devote themselves to other spheres of activity thus leav- 
ing the field of public service very largely to undesirables, to the 
forces of “invisible government.” The people are showing signs 
of restlessness however. That a national house-cleaning is im- 
pending, confronts the unbiassed at all points. In an atmosphere 
where confusion of thought respecting social issues is the chief 
sign of the times, the impending house-cleaning is the outstanding, 
naked, obvious fact. And it will include all types of government, 
city, county, State and Federal. 

The eyes of the country are on Chicago whose Chief Executive 
has lifted that famous city government from the arena of politics 
to that of efficiency. Business ability of a high order and proved 
integrity, rather than political affiliation is Mayor Dever’s cri- 
terion for public service. And with unwavering resolution and 
ccurage he selected his heads of city departments along these lines. 
Men and women who differ from him in politics are effectively 
helping him to administer the city government and Chicago likes 
it—in fact is rather proud to be the pioneer. The nation as a whole 
is taking notice and the query has been asked: What is to prevent 
other American cities from doing likewise? Nothing! 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 
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The Head of the Family 

HE delegates to the conference of the Women’s Na- 
T tional Party, held at Seneca Falls, New York, were 
not so completely absorbed by their social affairs, their 
masques, and their public parades, as to forget to propose 
another amendment to the Constitution. “Men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout the United States, and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction,” is the wording of 
the new amendment. It is admitted that what the dele- 
gates desire might be accomplished by action within the 
States, but it is also held that this procedure would be 
unsafe. Some States might hesitate, or even refuse. 
Hence the plan to dragoon them into submission ; an excel- 
lent method of teaching respect for the fundamental law 
of the land. 

Whatever may be said of the theories on constitutional 
law entertained by the delegates, not the least serious ob- 
jection to the latest amendment is its lack of precision. By 
law and custom in the United States, women now enjoy 
many “ rights ” and privileges which men may not, and do 
An instance is the minimum-wage law which 
always refers to women. Will the amendment make such 
beneficent legislation unconstitutional? This would seem 
to follow, unless the amendment is amended to exclude 
rights now enjoyed by men which, extended to women, 
would imply a burden. In other words, what the ladies 
wish, and should have, is not equal rights, but certain 
privileges made necessary by their sex. Again, it is uni- 
formly held that it is the right of a wife to be supported 
by her husband. Is the same right to be extended to the 
husband, justifying him in obtaining a court order, com- 
pelling his wife to go to work, while he remains at home 
to care for the children, if there be any, and, in lack of 
progeny, to supervise such concerns as may appertain to 
this inverted menage? Perhaps the entire situation might 
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have been made clearer had the conference added a line in 
explanation of the duties of women and wives under the 
new dispensation. 

Quite apart from these legal questions, Catholics will 
note that there is a form of alleged equality between man 
and woman which, as Catholics, they are not free to admit. 
That is the “ equality ” between husband and wife. Based 
on the clear teaching of St. Paul and the unbroken tradition 
of the Christian centuries, the Catholic position is that even 
as Christ is the Head of the Church, so the husband is the 
head of the family. Nothing of this authority as husband 
comes from the State. It is conferred by Almighty God; 
it would exist even if there were no State; and no new 
Federal amendment, or even a million additions to that 
document, could make disobedience to the husband’s just 
commands anything other than disobedience to Almighty 
God whose ordinance is thus set at naught. Nor, in the 
Catholic view, can there be “equal authority” over the 
children in the family. No society can exist either without 
a head, or with two heads, each with a veto upon the other. 
For Catholics, whatever controversy may exist, is settled 
by the Church, teaching, with St. Paul, that the head of 
the family, and the only head, is the husband. 

It is not meant, of course, that under the Christian dis- 
pensation the husband is free to act as a tyrant, or to issue 
such orders as may please him. He is a ruler, but not an 
irresponsible autocrat. In the love which Christ bears His 
Church, he is bidden to find the type of the love wherewith 
he must cherish his wife; as a rational being, he is obliged 
to exercise his authority with prudence, charity, and always 
within its limits. Mutual love, founded upon respect and 
just esteem, will prevent serious clashes between husband 
and wife, and concession and compromise, short of a prin- 
ciple compromised, have their indispensable place in 
domestic society. Nevertheless, the wil] of the husband 
must prevail, not because he is “ better,” but because for 
His own wise purposes Almighty God so ordained when 
He made man, not woman, the head of the family. 


The Masons and the Oregon Law 

HE current number of the Scottish Rite Clip Service, 
a semi-monthly bulletin issued by the Masons of the 
Southern Jurisdiction, is entirely devoted to a defense of 
the Oregon school law, which proposes to jail all parents 
who do not send their children to the public school. The 
defense rests, fundamentally, on the proposition that “ the 
best training for democracy can be had only in democratic 
public schools,” conducted by the State. “No proof is of- 
fered for this proposition. It is simply taken for granted. 
Nor is mention made of the fact that, in the opinion of men 
differing so vitally from the traditional Catholic philosophy 
as Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, it is indeed a 
poor kind of democracy which, in the name of freedom, 
deprives parents of the last vestige of control over the 
education of their children, by establishing State institu- 

tions which all are forced to patronize. 
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In the course of this defense the editor singles out 
for praise a statement condemning the private school, re- 
cently made by Miss Olive M. Jones, president of the 
National Education Association. To what extent 
Miss Jones represents the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Association may be able to explain, but it is 
somewhat significant that at the outset of the bat- 
tle for freedom in education the Association 
chooses as its president one whose attitude toward 
freedom in education is anything but friendly. It is inter- 
esting, then to note the reaction of the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, a journal which will not be accused of over- 
partiality for Catholics, to what our Masonic brother con- 
siders “ the best training for democracy,” and to the pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association : 

We often wonder how much influence the public schools are 
exerting directly for the creation of an intelligent nationalism and 
how far the teaching-body, largely feminine, is infected with 
pacifism and internationalism. So far as our experience and know!- 
edge go, instruction in American principles and institutions is 
rather perfunctory. We do not read of any resolution [among the 


resolutions of the National Education Association} to invigorate or 
improve the teaching of fundamental Americanism. 


Since our Masonic brethren are strong in their opinion 
that “the best training for democracy can be had only in 
democratic public schools,” it will not be amiss to repeat 
that not one of the democrats who signed the Declaration 
of Independence or sat at Philadelphia to frame the basic 
law for our democracy, ever saw the inside of a public 
school. Nor can it be thought that Washington, the 
noblest democrat of them all, the leader who held that our 
democracy could not long endure without religion, would 
have forced upon his fellow-democrats an educational 
system which by law excludes religion. Considering all 
the factors in the case, it really does not seem necessary at 
the present moment to destroy the old American ideal of 
freedom in education, and to jail all who protest the de- 
struction. Happily, the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the Nebraska case, lends force to this reasonable view. 


An Effective Protest 

VERY good illustration of an effective protest has 

come across the border from Canada. McLean’s 
Magazine and Stodder and Houghton gave a prize of 
$2,500 for the best Canadian novel. The prize story was 
an historical novel dealing with the early days of Canadian 
history. It was coarsely offensive to Catholics and to 
French Canadians especially. Catholic action was im- 
mediate. The Canadian press bristled with protests. 
Catholics let the offending magazine understand that they 
would not tolerate such an affront to their Faith.. The 
consequence was that the first instalment of the serial was 
also the last, and the editor of the magazine in a manly let- 
ter to the London Catholic Record, declared: 


It was far from our intention to hold up to ridicule any of those 
gallant figures who took such an active and constructive part in 
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the building of Canada when it was New France. The fact that 
we have withdrawn the serial without argument or delay is I think 
the best evidence of good faith on our part. ... We purchased 
only first serial rights to this story, and should there be any 
further publication in any shape or form it will be entirely in- 
dependent of this magazine or the McLean organization. 


Surely, American Catholics, who prize their Faith can 
learn a lesson from Canada. In Harper’s October number 
a writer declared the parochial school un-American. In 
the April Atlantic a Nordic nonsense-writer aspersed the 
patriotism of English Catholics. There were well-writteu 
protests of course by the Catholic press. But what were 
the Catholic readers of Harper’s and the Atlantic doing? 
The very effective American protest that always brings re- 
sults is the letter to the editor demanding an apology. It 
takes five minutes to write and runs into ohe paragraph. 
It means an apology or the discontinuance of the magazine. 
Certainly in the correspondence columns of magazines 
such letters may not find space. They wreak havoc, how- 
ever, in the editorial and business office. They are 
effective with American efficiency. 

It may be an act of heroism to swallow the personal in- 
sult. It is never so with the affront to our Faith. Silence 
in these circumstances is the loud cry of cowardice. It 
does not belong to those whose lineage goes back to martyr 
ancestry. Until American readers learn to use the ef- 
fective protest ignorant writers or bigoted editors may 
outrage Catholic feeling at will. The Catholic press 
can do much. Catholic readers of offending magazines 
can do more. 


Mr. Anderson’s Indictments 

HE recently adjourned Grand Jury for the county 

of New York finished its work by returning five 
indictments against Mr. William H. Anderson of the 
Anti-Saloon League. These indictments cover a number 
of varied counts ranging from grand larceny to a modi- 
fied form of forgery. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that indictment is not equivalent to conviction. An in- 
dictment means that, with the accused unheard, there is 
prema facie evidence of guilt. Yet it may be said quite 
truly that the public, long since weary of the bandying of 
epithets between Mr. Anderson and the officers of the 
law, will welcome the chance of obtaining a legal certifica- 
tion of Mr. Anderson’s innocence or guilt. 

Far more significant than the indictments is the Grand 
Jury’s recommendation that the legislature appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the League’s activities since 1913. 
After all, what Mr. Anderson may or may not be, is not 
highly important. The public soon learns to evaluate 
with fair accuracy the man who is always talking, and 
can adopt, if necessary, suitable means of protection. But 
what may be done by an association which engages in 
political activities, which annually expends large sums of 
money in these activities, which holds itself justified in 
keeping secret the names of its patrons, and in giving 
no intelligible account of its expenditures, is quite another 
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matter, and one in which the public is directly interested. 
There are many upright citizens, no doubt, who while 
finding some of the League’s methods objectionable, acqui- 
esce in what they do not fully approve, rather than by 
objecting check the full effect.of what they deem a neces- 
sary movement. In their view, the Anti-Saloon League, 
busily engaged in fighting the devil, should not be too 
harshly criticized should it occasionally borrow a little 
fire from the nether pit. It is easy to understand this 
attitude, yet it can hardly be denied that of all the dangers 
to free elections, among the most dangerous of all is 
the body which engages in political campaigns and holds 
itself justified in reporting in detail to no one, not even 
to its responsible officers. 

We were told that the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment meant the end of prohibition as a political 


question. Exactly ry cot —_ —_ ny in 
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The Historian of the Padres 
ALIFORNIA is at this season of the year the Mecca 
of thousands of tourists and among its places ot 
interest, the Mission of Santa Barbara seems to possess 
a peculiar attraction for the visitors from the East. Hun- 
dreds of tourists visit it daily. Santa Barbara Mission is 
the link connecting the past with the present. Of the 
twenty-one Missions that the Spanish Padres built in 
California, this is the only one that held out successfully 
against the confiscator. From the day of its founding, 
Dec. 4, 1786, it has remained consecrated to the cause 
of religion; and the old church and convento are still in 
an excellent state of preservation. It is fitting then that 
Santa Barbara Mission should today shelter him who de- 
serves to be called the historian of the Padres since he 
has chosen as his lifework the task of writing from the 
original sources the history of the California Missions. 
The Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., is well fitted 
for this task. Even in his student days at St, Francis’ 
College, Cincinnati, the future historian took a deep 
interest in the Indians: ‘“‘ My thoughts rambled among 
the Redskins, only they were not intent on killing and 
exterminating the ‘ Red Devils ’ or rescuing lovely maidens 
from their clutches.” Hardly had he been ordained a 
priest when he was given an opportunity to exercise his 
zeal in behalf of the Indians. He was sent to the Menomi- 
nee Indians in Keshena, Wisconsin, and for twenty years 
he labored as a missionary in Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
California—thus acquiring that intimate knowledge of 
the Indians and that fine sympathy with their nature which 
so clearly distinguishes all his work from that of the arm- 
chair historian. 
It was in Michigan, at the Harbor Springs Indian 
School, that Father Engelhardt took up in earnest his 


work as historian. He installed his own printing press 
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the third year,of prohibition we are treated to the ‘far 
from edifying sight of candidates rudely heckled to ascer- 
tain whether or not they believe that the law of the land 
should be enforced. No doubt in the old days the saloon 
was the cause of much political corruption. That this 
corruption has not been destroyed but merely diverted 
to other and perhaps more serious channels, is shown 
clearly by the shuffling, the dishonesty, the bribery, the 
continued violation of law, and, worst of all, by the open 
and wide-spread contempt of law, which have followed 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. The recom- 
mendation of the Grand Jury should be acted upon. With 
hardly an exception the politicians oppose it, and that is 
one of the best reasons why the next legislature should 
appoint a commission of men who can be trusted to follow 
the trail, no matter where it may lead. The issue is not 
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and eonihe out a four-page life of the saintly Indian 
maiden, Katherine Tegawitha, and a monthly magazine 
Anishinabe Enamiad—both in the language of the 
Ottawas. On Oct. 2, 1897, at the same place he published 
his first book on the history of the Missions: “ The Fran- 
ciscans in California,” and two years later, “ The Fran- 
ciscans in Arizona.” In 1900 he took up his abode at the 
Old Mission of Santa Barbara to devote himself 
exclusively to historical research and to tell in detail the 
story of the California Missions. 

When Father Engelhardt took up the theme his sole 
aim was, as he says, “to furnish from original sources. 
full and accurate information in plain language and as 
concisely as clearness would permit.” Let the reader turn 
to the five stately volumes of “ The Missions and Mission- 
aries of California,” comprising nearly 3,000 pages, to see 
how brilliantly the historian has carried out his plan. In 
a learned dissertation of 25 pages (Vol. II), he gives 
us an account of the original sources he consulted. We 
note here “the archives of the Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco consisting of 2,560 letters and other documents bound 
in seven large folio volumes; the archives of Santa Bar- 
bara, consisting of about 2,000 Spanish manuscripts.” The 
historian ransacked the missions, archives, and libraries 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Florida 
and Mexico. In 1904 he transcribed all he needed for his 
work from the 300 folio volumes of Spanish manuscripts 
belonging to the “ California Archives” in San Fran- 
cisco, which latter were subsequently, destroyed in the fire 
of 1906. He secured copious notes from the Archivo del 
Museo Nacional and also important information from the 
35,000 bound volumes of manuscripts found in the 
Archivo y Publico in Mexico City. He obtained invalu- 
able documents from the Franciscan Archives at Queré- 
taro. He consulted all the sources at his command, printed 
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as well as manuscript, from the voluminous works of H: 
H. Bancroft down to decisions in private land cases and 
the church records of the Old Missions, Many of his 
sources he found here and there in unusual places, many 
of them soiled and torn, almost beyond the possibility of 
deciphering. And after he had finished this herculean 
task and after he had painstakingly quoted in innumerable 
footnotes the exact reference for his every statement, he 
generously says in the preface to Vol. IV: “ Though it 
will never be known what hardship and toil the collecting 
and reducing of the vast material involved, honest writers 
are welcome to avail themselves of it all in the interest 
of truth and justice.” ; 

That is rare devotion to truth. But the subject was 
worthy of this splendid devotion and all the labor that it 
entailed. The subject of the California Missions is a 
theme for an epic. What the Spanish Padres found on 
their coming to California was a people as abject and low 
as was ever discovered anywhere. The Indians wore no 
clothes, but instead covered their bodies with cakes of mud. 
They built no houses, but lived in caves, holes, or shacks. 
They did not provide for the morrow. “ Day after day, 
year after year, their only occupation was to look for 
food, devour it, sit, talk, sleep and idle away the time.” 
They had no idea of God or religion; in fact, they had 
no conception of anything beyond the material and the 
sensuous. They had no family life, and sexual inter- 
course was largely promiscuous. The mother cared little 
for the lives of her children. The Indians neglected the 
sick, and often killed off the ill and the aged or allowed 
them to die unattended. 

This was the situation that faced the Padres when 
they arrived in California. However, with superhuman 
courage they undertook to bring the Glad Tidings to the 
wretches sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
They could not appeal to anything supra-sensual, for that 
was beyond the Indians. Hence the missionaries had to 
provide material comforts first. Still they planted the 
Cross, and then built their church. Adjoining the church 
they built walls and huts for the Indians, and gradually 
and with infinite patience succeeded finally in winning 
the confidence of the poor natives. And the ultimate 
result? A small walled city arose sheltering in several 
cases as many as 3,000 souls. The Mission was estab- 
lished, and the whole life of the Indians was changed. 
Let the reader turn to the account given by Father Engel- 
hardt on pp. 253 and ff. Vol. II, and he will rub his eyes in 
amazement at what had been accomplished. One Mission 
after the other arose, each removed from its neighbor 
at a distance of one day’s journey on horseback, until 
at last there were twenty-one such havens of refuge 
strung up and down the land like a string of pearls and 
offering material and spiritual comfort to thousands of 
Indians. 

And who under God wrought this miracle? They were 
the grey-robed and sandaled sons of St. Francis of Assisi 
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who claimed for themselves nothing, but labored unselfishly 
for the welfare of the Indians. These missionaries had 
severed all earthly fies. Among 5,000 letters written by 
the Padres we find only two that make a reference to 
kith and kin. Little wonder that their labors were blessed 
by the Lord, and that from the year 1769 when the first 
Mission was established down to 1846 they could record 
98,055 baptisms, 28,040 Christian marriages, and 75,340 
funerals. 

But the sad end came in 1846. The enemy of all that 
is good would not permit the holy work to continue. He 
raised up his agents in the persons of petty representa- 
tives of the Mexican Government. The Padres were slan- 
dered and persecuted, and all their work was destroyed 
in less than six years. Disestablishment (save the mark!) 
was the order of the day; the lands were confiscated ; the 
buildings were sold for beggarly sums and often for beg- 
garly purposes ; the noble churches were pillaged for their 
tiles and adobes; the Indians were forced to disperse and 
die of starvation. 

However, we must again refer the reader to the scholarly 
volumes of Father Engelhardt for the detailed and docu- 
mented account in order that he may see for himself how 
nobly the historian has treated the noble theme. Where 
there is so much to praise it is difficult to say what is 
most praiseworthy. But the following features are cer- 
tainly among the outstanding excellences of Father Enge!- 
hardt’s books. In the first place, the Jesuits owe the 
historian a debt of gratitude for the fairness and accuracy 
with which he related the history of their Missions in 
Lower California up to the time of the suppression of 
the Order. Then, Father Engelhardt put the history of 
Father Junipero Serra and the military heads of California 
in its true light, nailing lies and correcting misrepresenta- 
tions that had been circulating in consequence of H. H. 
Bancroft’s un-Christian and un-scholarly bias. Other 
wrong ideas that have met with correction at Father 
Engelhardt’s hands are the wealth of the Missions before 
their confiscation; the Pious Fund and its unjust appro- 
priation by the Mexican Government; the real confiscators 
of the Missions whom the historian has shown to be the 
petty representatives of the Mexican Government in Cal- 
ifornia and not the Mexican Government itself. 

Still the venerable historian, Father Engelhardt has 
passed the age of three score and ten, does not yet con- 
sider his work complete. After having treated the general 
history of the Missions in five volumes he has undertaken 
to deal with the local history, devoting one volume to each 
Mission. The same scholarly method is followed as in 
the larger work, only more details are added. Seven of 
these local histories are now ready for the printer, but 
only three have been published to date, viz., “ San Diego,” 
“San Luis Rey,” and “ San Juan Capistrano,” while the 
volume on “ Santa Barbara” is now on the press to be 
followed soon by the one on “ San Francisco.” 

Feitx M. Krrscu, O.M.Cap. 
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INIS AINGHIN 


I know an island in a lake 
Where blue bells blow ; 

Where quiet waters ebb and flow, 

And on the cool, grey pebbles break. 

In the wild ash the blackbird sings, 
The willow knows 

A wayward wind that comes and goes, 
Whispering of elusive things. 

A place of peace, a place of pray’r 

Is Inis Ainghin fair. 


I love it for St. Ciaran’s sake— 
_ Here, on this shore, 
He dwelt a space, and evermore 
Made of this island in the lake 

A shrine of silent, mystic peace. 
Too exquisite its scenic joys— 
He steered his bark to Clonmacnoise 
And there he found his soul’s release. 
A place of peace, a place of pray’r 

Is Inis Ainghin fair. 


Its spacious solitude—so free, 
Calls me apart; 
In noisy streets my hermit heart 


Sighs for its green tranquillity. 
The world is fearsome. OI fain 


Would be on Inis Ainghin fair— 
There to lay down my care, 
And to forget my pain— 

Where quiet waters flow 


And blue bells blow. 
Sytv1a V. Orme Brince. 


REVIEWS 


The Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Study of the Bible. 
By Hucn Ports, O.P., S.T.M., D.S.Scr. Volume III: The Acts, 
Epistles and Apocalypse. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 

Father Pope’s third volume is well up to the standard of its 
predecessors. Light paper, clear print, orderly arrangement and 
suggestive captions ensure its convenience as a manual for ready 
reference, and its contents leave nothing of importance to be de- 
sired on the score of either extent or accuracy. The full citation 
of decrees of the Biblical Commission in English is a feature of im- 
portance to students, as is also the devotion here and there of a 
separate excursus to special questions of present prominence. If 
the author appears at times a trifle too summary i: the statement 
and defense of his own side of a controverted question, he is cer- 
tainly not more so than brevity demands, nor is there any sub- 
stantial suppression of the case for the opposite side. We know 
of no English work on this subject that we should consider safer, 
fairer or more fully instructive. W. H. McC, 





Saint Lydwine of Schiedam. By J. K. Huysmans. New 
Krock. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

“God dwells not in bodies that are whole” was the characteriza- 
tion of God’s present economy of grace by St. Hildegarde. Surely 
we all have experience that He does most frequently dwell in the 
maimed and shattered fragments of humanity and we have all 
caught the light of His Divine grace variedly and entrancingly re- 
fracted as it passed through anxious minds and racked limbs. 
Thus it was that Schiedam, and after it all men, caught sight of 
another world in Lydwine, whose beauty fled and whose health 
was done once God determined to make a saint of her. Crippled 
in hand and foot, blind in one eye and unable to bear any shock 
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of light in the other, a living corpse for “they had to bind her up 
in order that she should not break in pieces,” she sold her bed 
and passed her life, from her twenty-eighth year on, lying upon a 
pallet of straw. Visions and visits from Our Lord, Our Blessed 
Mother and the Angels were hers and knowledge of distant and 
of future affairs. Stigmatized with the wounds of her Master 
and Model, she lived without nourishment other than the Holy 
Eucharist, without the blessing of sleep, yet all the while “her 
room was a hospital of souls, always full” and her many wounds 
were as thuribles of perfume acting not only on the sense of smell 
but also on souls to sanctity them. This is the story that the 
gifted French writer tells and he tells it entertainingly and 
edifyingly. F. P. LeB. 





Our United States. By Witt1am Backus GuritTtEAu. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co. 

The vicious British propaganda which offset the many good 
points of the 1919 edition of this book, has been done away with 
in this 1923 edition, leaving us an excellent re-revised and re- 
Americanized history of the United States for children of the 
seventh and eighth grades. It is an up-to-date textbook written 
in a clear, interesting style, with a wealth of useful illustrations 
and maps. The subject matter is well chosen, stressing particu- 
larly the social and economic history. The period of our history 
from the Civil War to the present time, a period more or less 
neglected in many books, has been given due consideration. 
The author’s treatment of the World War and of the readjustment 
of problems occasioned by that war, which affect our country, is 
very well done. L. A. D. 





Rider’s New York City. A Guide Book for Travelers with 
15 maps and 20 plates. Compiled under the General Editorship of 
Fremont Riper. By Frepertc Tazor Cooper and Others. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $4.50. 

New York is one of the most attractive and bewildering spots 
on the globe. Even those native and to its manners born some- 
times find it difficult to go about with an economy of time and 
certainty of direction. This guide, unlike so many other publica- 
tions of its class, has been compiled and edited with intelligence to 
meet the needs of intelligent, decent people. There is no waste 
of the contents on the fake “attractions” of the town and their 
supposed appeal to the moron population, indigenous or transitory. 
The real city is rationally divided into sections, the details and 
approaches to which are concisely and simply explained. Catholic 
information, usually ignored, or grotesquely inaccurate in such 
guides, is specially comprehensive and well-done. The territory 
covered is not limited to Manhattan Island, which in the popular 
view is supposed to mean “New York,” but Brooklyn, Staten 
Island and the Bronx are given due attention. It is actually as- 
serted that with the aid of this guide, “ the traveler may even safely 
venture into Brooklyn . . . and have a reasonable chance of getting 
out again.” This is, of course, an envious Manhattanese parochial 
slur at what, in no far distant day, will be the leading Borough 
of the Metropolis. T. F. M. 





The Editorials of Henry Watterson. Compiled by ArrHuR 
Krock. New York: George H. Doran. $3.50. 

To the pious mind the journalist always recalls the striking 
passages in which poets and the sacred writers have depicted the 
ephemeral character of man’s life upon this changing sphere. To- 
day the journalist is, and tomorrow he is forgotten; today he 
burgeons forth and puts out his tender leaves, but tomorrow be 
is cut down like faded grass; he is likened to a post that runneth 
on, to the track of a ship upon the waters, to the glories of a sun- 
set that deepened into night a century before Turner began to 
paint. Here and there a journalist, or his name rather, survives, 
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and when the curious reader of later years thumbs a collection 
such as Mr. Krock has compiled with reverential care, he wonders 
what once made these editorials so hot in the mouth. He forgets 
that the American editor does no more than call attention to the 
figures that strut across the stage in life’s passing show. They 
pass, and the new generation knows them not. Henry Watterson 
was the last of the great “personal” journalists, and one of the 
greatest. He was born fighting, and ended a career which began 
with denunciations of carpet-bagging in the South, fighting carpet- 
bagging and similar evils at home and in Europe. That he grew 
to be a bit of a swashbuckler, cannot be denied; but his head was 
usually clear, and as for his heart, it was always in the right place. 
Watterson had a taste for music, and a real appreciation of litera- 
ture, although he occasionally would write of a piping thrush in 
terms applicable only to some soaring eagle, and could never admit 
that Shakespeare was the author of the plays attributed to him. 
Yet despite his undoubted gifts, nothing he wrote is touched with 
the universality that insures permanency. He will be remembered, 
as far as a modified immortality is conceded him, as a fighting 
editor with a gift for epithet. P. L. B. 





The Doctor Looks at Literature. Psychological Studies of Life 
and Letters. By JosepH Cottins. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $3.00. 

A Daniel has come to judgment in the search for what lies be- 
hind the “ New Fiction.” Dr. Collins is a distinguished neurologist 
and psychiatrist, a writer and literary critic of distinction. More- 
over he does not believe in book censorship so he can not, in the 
usual style, be whistled down the wind as “a narrow bigot” or 
“an obscurantist from the Dark Ages” and so forth. He is thor- 
oughly up-to-date and proceeds with the typical care of the clinical 
expert to analyze the productions of fourteen of the most promi- 
nent popular writers to show the psychiatric conditions underlying 
a large proportion of modern literary work. James Joyce he 
describes as “an egocentric genius whose chief diversion is 
blasphemy ” and in whose output “decency, prosperity, pertinency 
are not considered.” Dostoievsky he calls “an intellectual romantic 
in rebellion against life . . . obsessed with sin and expiation.” 
D. H. Lawrence’s pages are “obscene, deliberately, studiously 
obscene” and tending “to corrupt the mind and to subvert respect 
for decency and morality.” They have “stained English litera- 
ture.” The doctor further probes into the minds and characters 
of Sinclair Lewis, Marcel Proust, Georges Duhamel, Henri Fred- 
eric Amiel, W. N. T. Barbellion, Stella Benson, Rebecca West, 
Katherine Mansfield, Virginia Wolf, John St. Loe Strachey and 
Dorothy Richardson. His condemnations are not quite so drastic 
or severe, but the judgment called for by the diagnosis is de- 
livered in no uncertain terms. The publishers call it “ Some 
modern minds turned inside out.” T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Matters Spiritual.—“ Holiness of Life” (Herder, $0.80), is the 
title under which St. Bonaventure’s “De Perfectione Vitae ad 
Sorores ” is issued in English dress by the late Lawrence Costello, 
O.F.M. The editor, Father Wilfrid, O.F.M, furnishes in the in- 
troduction a brief account of the Saint’s life and labors and of 
the origin of this work in particular. No better criticism can be 
passed on the work than is furnished in the following excerpt: 
“* Holiness of Life’ is a small work but contains much in a narrow 
compass. It exhales the author’s sweetness of soul.” Other 
Religious than the Poor Clare for whom it was written have 
gained and will gain much help from it.—‘“ Scriptural Healing ” 
(Marshall, Jones), by Helen L. Young, is a booklet of pocketsize 
into which the author has collected several thousand isolated verses 
from the Protestant version of the Bible, selected and grouped to 
show “the power of God to overcome sorrow, sin, disease and 
death.” No distinction is drawn between God’s miraculous op- 
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erations and those of His ordinary providence, either direct or 
through created agencies; while fully twenty per cent of the 
passages have no bearing whatever on the theme announced. Had 
unity of purpose been better preserved, the cumulative effect of 
the texts would have been much stronger.——“ St. Joseph’s Ora- 
tory of Mount Royal” (Montreal, .The Oratory, cloth, $0.75; 
paper, $0.40), by Arthur B. O'Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., is a trans- 
lation trom the French of A. Saint-Pierre, recounting the history 
of the shrine and the cures effected there. 





“Latin Textbooks.—Father Donat, S.J., has reissued his “ Logica,’ 
“Ontologia” and “ Psychologia,” these being the fifth enlarged 
and corrected editions of these noteworthy textvooks. All who 
are acquainted with the clarity of thought and of expression, where- 
with the learned author is gifted, will welcome these books.— 
In “ Hermeneutica Biblica” (Pustet), by the Rev. F. X. Kort- 
leitner, Ord. Praem., ecclesiastical students will find a brief but 
helpful guide to the main principles of scriptual theology. 
Its logical method of division and clear Latinity are among its best 
features. Its value to students, however, would have been much 
increased by references to authors whose opinions are quoted. 





Studies of Authors.—“ Some Makers of American Litera- 
ture” (Marshall Jones Co., Boston, $2.50), by William Lyon 
Phelps, puts in permanent form a series of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Dartmouth Alumni Lectureship Fund. 
The pioneer writers are presented by a very clever contrast of 
Jonathan Edwards, the master-passion of whose life was religion, 
and Benjamin Franklin, the typical man of the world. Webster 
and Lincoln are used to illustrate our political ideals, Cooper, the 
spirit of romance, while Hawthorne is portrayed as the child of 
Puritanism. Professor Phelps seems able to find good in all his 
heroes, but in Emerson, whom he glorifies in the lecture on “ The 
American Philosopher,” he finds naught but perfection. Instruc- 
tion and entertainment are well balanced in these lectures and over 
them all, Professor Phelps throws the spell of his own gen- 
iality———Much new material has been added to the revised and 
enlarged edition of “English Literature During the Last Half- 
Century’ (Macmillan, $2.50), by J. W. Cunliffe, D. Lit. A fuller 
treatment has been accorded the nearer contemporaries in the 
concluding chapters on “ The New Poets” and “ The New Novel- 
ists” and a special chapter has been given to J. M. Barrie. In 
this book one finds good biographical notices and criticisms of some, 
not all, of the “leading” English writers, and to each chapter is 
appended a bibliography and a list of biography and criticism. 





Recent Pamphlets.—“ The Educated Classes and Bogus Re- 
ligions,” by James J. Walsh, M.D., and “The Catholic Evidence 
Movement,” by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., are two interest- 
ing pamphlets issued by the Paulist Press, 5 cents. Dr. Walsh 
shows that man is incurably religious and that the first to run 
after the newest religious fads are the socalled educated. /ather 
Conway gives the story of the Evidence Movement in England, 
and explains the American apostolate among non-Catholics. The 
work of Mr. Goldstein and Mrs. Avery he notices began in Amer- 
ica a year before the Catholic Evidence Gild started in England —— 
“The Bible, What It Is and How to Use It” (International 
Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, 5 cents), by the Very Rev. 
William Hogan, C.SS.R., gives a clear explanation of the Church’s 
position on the Scriptures—‘ Spiritual Reading” by Bishop 
Vaughan (London Catholic Truth Society, One Penny), explains 
the value of the ascetical riches contained in the lives of the saints. 
——* Religious Ideals in Industrial Relations” (Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland), by Cardinal O’Connell, is a strong plea for the 
establishment of the reign of justice and charity in the industrial 
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wotld.———"* Blessed Robert Bellarmine ” (London, Catholic Truth 
Society), by Rev. James Broderick, S.J., is an interesting sketcu 
of the newly beatified Jesuit Cardinal“ His Further Greetings ” 
(House of Retreats, Birmingham), by Mother St. Paul, is a col- 
lection of simple meditations for Eastertide———“ The Racial Con- 
tribution to the United States,” by Edward F. McSweeney, LL.D., 
is the introductory number of the historical series that the Knights 
of Columbus are editing in the cause of true Americanism. 
“An Appeal to the Americanism of Freemasons” (The Twin 
Towers, San Francisco), by Rev. D. J. Cavanaugh, S.J., is a paper 
explaining the Catholic Americanism for the benefit of the Masonic 
fraternity—“ The High Mother of God’s House” (Catholic 
Truth Society, Pittsburgh), by Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., is a story 
of the late war, instancing the protective care of God’s Mother. 








English Essays.—Upon our days of rapid transit, when auto- 
mobiles are presaging the uselessness of feet, subways cutting 
off a view of the world to eyes that were made for seeing, aero- 
planes annihilating distance, leaving earth behind but getting no 
nearer to heaven, quietly obtrudes a tiny book “Joys of the 
Road,” a little anthology in praise of walking, (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $0.75), compiled by Waldo R. Browne. In these pages 
Bliss Carman, Stevenson, C. Fox Smith, Arthur Symons, Wil- 
liam Morris recapture for us the lost rapture of walking, in poetic 
guise. Their arguments are mightily borne out in the exquisite 
prose of Hazlitt, Stevenson, Thoreau, Burroughs. If after reading 
this book you are not impelled to dismiss the chauffeur and to 
reach for your cane, you are not of the brotherhood. This book is 
not for you. But if you have submitted to the persuasive charm 
of this delicious volume, then indeed, may you beg to be admitted 
to the order of the saunterers, “ which word is beautifully derived 
from idle people who roved about the country, in the Middle Ages, 
and asks charity, under pretence of going 4 la Sainte Terre, till 
the children exclaimed ‘ There goes a Sainte Terrer, a saunterer, a 
Holy-Lander’.” Learn from this book the joy of the setting out, 
the calm of the return after the bite of the road, and be a wiser 
and a healthier and a holier man——‘“ The Powder of Sym- 
pathy” (Doubleday, $1.75), by Christopher Morley, contains an 
interesting group of essays. Morley covers a wide range of sub- 
jects from the World’s Series to the Christmas Spirit. It is as good 
a collection of modern writing as has appeared and augurs well 
for American literature in the making. Teachers of English will 
find Morley useful in persuading their classes that good writing is 
still in vogue, and that all newspaper men are not hack writers. 
Among a group of columnists, syndicated and otherwise, Chris- 
topher Morley stands out as a real writer. There is a delight- 
ful vein of humor running through all his work.——*“ Infunitive 
and Other Moods” (Melomime, $2.00), by Henry Harrison, with 
twenty poems by Vaughan G. Hannington, is a book that may 
cause a smile or two, but no uproarious laughter, made up appar- 
ently of the clippings of a columnist, which might have been 
good enough in a newspaper. 

Fiction.—“ The Thunderbolt” (McClurg), by Clyde Perrin, is 
an entertaining book without a dull page in it. There is driven 
home a much needed lesson in confidence in our own ability. Peter 
Wye’s musings on the moral code, are dangerous, however, and 
will not be accepted by the sensible reader. 

In “Who Was Jane?” (Macmillan, $1.75), Evelyn Sharp has 
given us a very clever character study of real persons, while at the 
same time entertaining us with a good story. Jane, just Jane, a 
pick-up of Denys Chalfont, is true gold that needs refining, and ste 
gets it in the “ mad” Chalfont family. Then there is Diana Deering 
with her jealous suspicions cloaked in the guise of the better 
good. So read the book and you won't regret it. 

“The Desert Healer” (Small, Maynard and Co., $2.00), is 
by E. M. Hull, the author of the malodorous “Sheik.” This 
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latest Sahara story is not “daring” enough for those who like 
them daring, and just a little too daring in its playing with 
fire for those who like their novels clean. Maybe that is because 
the author tried to please both these classes of readers. 

“The Alaskan” (Cosmopolitan, $2.00), by James Oliver Cur- 
wood, is a vivid story of the Far North. Excitement and adven- 
ture predominate from the first page to the last. Probability is 
strained to the limit, hair-raising escapes abound and everything 
turns out well in the end. The story lends itself to movie 


adaptation. 





Following the Gleam.—Exuberant youth is alive to the lure of 
beauty, and the girls of Trinity College have tracked it to many 
corners. “ The Trinity Book of Verse” (Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), records their experience, varied and agreeable. 
They sing of Spring and Autumn, Dawn and Night, Rain and 
Clouds, Grief and Enchantment, Christmas and Easter, Mother 
and Baby and Home, The Hand Organ Man and the Subway, 
and all those things that are wonderful to youth. There is evi- 
dent in the work precise technique, and if at times, there comes 
vividly the feeling that these are but school exercises there are 
lines too that breathe of something more than a set task. “ They Do 
Not Know” reaches a high level for the truth of its emotion, 
and “Ego” is a philosophical nugget. Erin Samson chants the 
song “ Youth”: 


The gold mimosa swayed before the blue 

Enameled sea that skirts the crescent bay. 
A jade-tailed parrot screaming as it flew 

Went darting through the boughs that barred its way, 
Against the stucco walls camellias lay 

In vivid splashes on the glossy green. 

Each color glowed as on a Tewan screen. 


A boy sank down upon the rich warm earth, 
He felt life leap and quicken through his frame; 
And laughed in such a mellow tone of mirth 
A red bird answered like a singing flame. 
But now across the jewelled sea there came 
A dancing bark, its gleaming sails unfurled. 
Youth sighed, and longed to see the windlashed world. 
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Education 


Vocations and the School 

T this time of the year, the question of religious voca- 

tions, always a vital one, becomes of singular interest. 
Catholic schools are so utterly devoted to the principles of 
Catholic training that it might seem superfluous to call at- 
tention to the importance of insuring the religious atmos- 
phere in them, especially when there is question of develop- 
ing vocations. Should we not take for granted that every- 
thing possible is being done to surround the students with 
so genuine a devotion to Catholic ideals that all about them 
will actively tend to encourage the supernatural? Are not 
all our schools doing everything practicable to foster what- 
ever calling to the religious state God may be vouchsafing 
their pupils? It would seem an injury to our devoted 
Catholic educators to answer these questions except with- 
out qualification in the affirmative. 

It is, however, our own fervent and enlightened teachers 
who would be the first to remark that, making all allow- 
ances for the zeal and efficiency of those in charge, the 
religious atmosphere of our schools must be, at this time, a 
special subject of attention. It will not do, they say, to 
take for granted just because the schools are Catholic and 
devoted to Catholic principles, therefore those principles 
are, so to say, floating in the air by some spontaneous ef- 
ficacy of the word “ Catholic” written over the title of 
the institution. On the contrary, the more experienced of 
them aver, it is the Catholic atmosphere of our schools, 
the deep, religious, supernatural training of our pupils, 
that should give us the most serious subject of solicitude 
these days. In the midst of changing curricula, methods, 
standards, in the urge of multiplying work, in the pressure 
of increasing distractions are to be found serious dangers 
to the positive and practical Catholic influence of our 
schools. 

If this be true, and the authority of those who assert it is 
beyond question, then surely here is a consideration of 
great importance in respect to the encouraging of vocations 
to the religious life. The formation of Catholic pupils, 
intellectual and moral, the cultivation of their spirit of 
supernatural zeal, faith and self-sacrifice, depend in very 
great measure not alone on the positive and formal teaching 
which they receive in the classes, but on the genesal atmo:- 
phere and view-point of the whole school-life. Some- 
times the existence of an actively Catholic influence on our 
pupils is too much taken for granted. Everything about 
them.is so entirely consecrated to religion that it is pre- 
sumed the pupils must feel the Catholic spirit in the very 
air. Unfortunately, such is not the prosaic fact. The 
truth is that, to develop the Catholic spirit in our pupils, 
not only must their surroundings speak of faith and de- 
votion, but the curriculum, the manner of teaching, the 
whole inspiration of their schooling, must be permeated 
with Catholic thought and feeling. 

Whether this is always so to a sufficient degree, some of 
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our own educators seem seriously to question. Thus not 
long ago one who is in charge of a high school remarked 
to the present writer on the “ secularization ” of teaching, 
which contact with the public school system and the attend- 
ance at State normal schools had brought about in some 
instances. “ Instructed in public school methods by pub- 
lic school teachers, it is to be feared,” was the remark, 
“that the tone and matter of these schools, secular and 
non-religious, gain too much currency with some Catholic 
teachers. In these public normal schools, of course, the 
supernatural is at a discount. Catholic thought and feel- 
ing are an unknown quantity, the models, methods, stand- 
ards, principles, are naturalistic and non-religious. Hence 
the danger that following too closely the leadership of these 
secular guides may do much harm to the actual Catholic 
influence of the school on its pupils.” Another educator 
who happened at this point to overhear the conversation 
added some confirmatory observations: “I have some- 
times remarked with considerable regret that the models 
used in our English classes, the selections for declaim- 
ing, the authors read, the subjects given for composition, 
and so on are so frequently non-Catholic. In the enter- 
tainments presented by some of our schools, fairies aré 
too often, and angels and saints too seldom, ‘ featured’ as 
the phrase goes. In fact the secular and natural prevails 
too much over the religious and the supernatural.” 

The present writer merely records these remarks, and 
leaves it to those who are more competent to judge of their 
accuracy. If there is something to be desired in these 
respects it is due no doubt to the fact that our Catholic 
teachers are themselves so deeply imbued with the religious 
viewpoint and so permeated with the Catholic spirit that 
they take the Catholic atmosphere of the school too much 
for granted instead of making efforts to insure it. They 
may too easily suppose their pupils to have the same almost 
spontaneous instinct for taking the attitude of the super- 
natural. Alas for poor human nature! It is un- 
fortunately true, especially of the young, that they have to 
be definitely trained to what is high and holy. Methods, 
models, examples, must conspire to put upon their minds 
and hearts the stamp of Catholic training. 

From a course indifferently calculated to impart the 
spirit of faith, self-sacrifice, fervor, devotion, it is scarcely 
to be expected that any high degree of generosity, or any 
eagerness to correspond with the divine invitation to the 
religious life will proceed. Yet it is precisely these things 
that the following of a vocation requires. It will be weli, 
then, especially where vocations are most wanted, to look 
with particular care to the Catholicization, so to speak, of 
the curriculum, of the school atmosphere, of the classes 
and even of the plays. From every avenue, with fitting 
tact and with holy prudence, the true spirit of faith and 
fervor should enter the young soul and abide there. Nor 
will such a training be suitable alone for those who are 
called to religion. The more deep the imprint of Catholic 
ideals the better the pupils will be prepared for whatever 
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way of life Providence may have in store for them. 

It will be profitable, therefore, for our teachers to go 
over all the details of school management, customs, prac- 
tises, so as to recognize any deficiencies in this respect of 
training in Catholic spirit. Even the religious societies in 
the school may well come in for a share of this thoughtful 
inspection, so as to determine whether they are coming 
up to the full efficiency that is expected of them. The 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, in particular, ought to be 
brought to the test to discover whether they have become 
mere pious confraternities, as too often and very mis- 
takenly they are considered to be, or whether, on the other 
hand, they possess that practical fervor of spirit and con- 
stant activity of zeal which should be their characteristic. 
Indeed, perhaps of all the influences of school, the Sodality, 
if it is properly organized and rightly directed, will be the 
most efficacious to impart to the students the spirit of in- 
terior fervor and generosity most favorable to the develop- 
ment of religious vocation. This is attested by the experi- 
ence of very many Catholic educators. 

Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


Sociology 


Why Coal Is Expensive 

HE report of the United States Coal Commission 

has not made much stir. At the present moment the 
public is too deeply interested in prize fights, summer 
parks, vacations, and the affairs of Europe to find time 
to consider what in many respects is an admirable docu- 
ment. Had it been submitted last December, or held over 
a few months to be issued at the very time when the shiver- 
ing householder was vainly trying to obtain a few lumps 
of coal, it would at once have won the attention which 
its importance merits. However, the report is only pre- 
liminary, and it may be that the public refuses to be 
interested in anything but a conclusion that is final. 

As is, and for some years has been, obvious, an end 
must be put to the intolerable conditions which annually 
bring suffering to a large number of our people, and tc 
many of them, death. The Commission submits that it 
has no punitive legislation to suggest at present, but what 
the people wish is not, primarily, punitive legislation but 
coal. Too often deceived in the past, they fear that “ pu- 
nitive legislation” would probably take the form of a 
fine which they themselves would pay in the higher price 
of coal. That is an old game; nothing will check some 
great holders of wealth in this country but an extended 
term in the chain-gang. No consideration prompted by 
justice or charity ever crosses their minds, nor have 
they, even, any concept of what is meant by public service. 
Fattening on the blood of their fellows, their‘ one cry 
is for money and more money, whatever be the pain 
and the loss to others. The Commission is to be congratu- 
lated for its plain-speaking, for its courage in pointing 
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out the fact that coal is scarce and dear at the time 
when most needed, simply because a small number of land- 
holders are able to control the market and make deliveries 
subject to their good pleasure. 

This Commission holds to the view that a limited natural 
monopoly like anthracite, held by a relatively small number of 
individuals, estates and companies, and supplying a necessity for 
millions of our people, cannot continue to be treated as if it 
were not affected by a public interest. The fundamental fact in 
the anthracite-coal problem is that these limited and exhaustible 
natural deposits have been in absolute private possession of their 
legal owners, to be developed or withheld at will, to be leased 
for such royalties as could be exacted, to be transported and dis- 
tributed at such rates and in such manner as a double-headed 
railroad and coal-combination might find most advantageous from 
the point of view of private profit, to be sold at such prices 
as could be maintained by the restriction of output and the elimina- 
tion of independent competitors, through such means as the 
maintenance of freight rates burdensome except to those who, 
owning both mines and railroads, could afford to be indifferent 
as to whether their revenue came fromi the one source or the other. 


Some of the most unjust alignments between owners 
and the railroads have, it is claimed, been eliminated. As 
for the abuses which remain, the Commission writes : 


The Commission does not recommend the abolition of existing 
property-rights, however much might be said for the view that 
mineral deposits should have been held from the beginning as 
national rather than as individual property. The Commission does 
not recommend Government ownership either by purchase at 
present value or by expropriation. 


The Commission does, however, recommend that coal, 
since it is a public commodity, should be brought under 
public regulation; that complete accounts should be re- 
quired from all operators, covering mining-costs, profits, 
wages and corporate relations; and that the President be 
empowered by Congress to take over and operate the 
mines “when there is suspension of mining operations, 
seriously interrupting the normal supply of anthracite fuel 
in inter-State commerce.” 

As the Commission observes, the most serious evil in 
the problem is directly traceable to the fact that a small 
group of owners are able to control the supply of coal and 
to raise the price to a rate fixed by themselves, inde- 
pendently of the public’s need. This is an evil which the 
State should be able, after careful study of the entire 
problem, to correct effectively; indeed, it is the duty of 
the State to correct it, even by confiscating the coal- 
fields, should this drastic procedure be found necessary. 
For the right to hold property is not absolute and inde- 
pendent of all restrictions; it connotes duties, and, “irst 
of all, the duty to use such property in accordance with 
the laws of justice and charity. It can never mean that 
an owner may employ his possessions to his own hurt 
or to the hurt of others, or suffer them so to be employed 
by his agents. Every owner is bound to take all reasonable 
precautions to this end, and if he refuses he may be 
rightly punished by the State which is obliged to guard 
the common good, even by confiscation of his property. 
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Money, and practically every form of wealth, whatever it 
may have been in another age and under other economic 
conditions, is assuredly not sluggish or inert; it “ oper- 
ates” either for good or for evil. Hence the exceedingly 
grave responsibility which lies upon the possessor of 
wealth, and the grave difficulty with which it is fulfilled. 
The Catholic heart is ever sound; but a few Catholic 
apologists still hold to the mistake, insensibly contracted 
at a time when it was necessary to present a bold front 
to certain errors of Socialism, of writing and speaking 
as though the right to hold property were the most sacred 
of all rights, and a right with which the State might 
never interfere. We realize today that a man’s right to 
live in keeping with his dignity as a man, is not on'y 
far more sacred than the right to hold property, but, 
what is of practical consequence, at least equally necessary 
to the well-being of the community. Worldly wealth, 
after all, is a dangerous possession, and they who have it, 
were better employed in divesting themselves of it bv 
works of charity, than in schemes for increasing it. In 
any case, the contention that a man is free to do what he 
pleases with his property is as repugnant to common sense 
as it is to Christian morality. 

Man was created to praise, reverence, and serve God our Lord, 
and by this means to save his soul; and the other things on the 
face of the earth were created for man’s sake, and in order to 
aid him in the prosecution of the end for which he was created. 
Whence it follows that man must make use of them insofar 
as they help him to attain his end, and in the same way he 
ought to withdraw himself from them insofar as they hinder him 
from it. It is, therefore, necessary that we should make ourselves 
indifferent to all created things, insofar as it is left to the liberty 
of our free will to do so, and is not forbidden; in such sort that 
we do not for our part wish for health rather than for sickness, 
for wealth rather than poverty, for honor rather than dishonor, 
for a long life rather than a short one; and so in all other things, 
desiring and choosing only those which most lead us to the end 
for which we were created. (St. Ignatius, “ First Principle and 
Foundation ”’). 


Applying this high spirituality and robust common 
sense to the duties of the holders of property, Leo XIII 
writes in his Encyclical, “On the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes” : 

Whoever has received from the Divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external and corporeal, or 
gifts of the mind, has received them for the purpose of using 
them for the perfecting of his nature, and, at the same time, that 
he may employ them, as the steward of God’s providence, for the 
benefit of others. 


’ 


It is quite plain that the “small groups” controlling 
the anthracite fields are not using their property to their 
perfecting but to their damnation. The coal is theirs, 
true; but not the right to use it for the destruction of 
their fellow-men. As for the second duty, which imposes 
the obligation to use their property for the benefit of 
others as the stewards of God’s providence, they would 
probably laugh it to scorn, could they indulge in so human 
a motion as laughter, with the remark that they were in 
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business to make money, not to give it away. No clearer 
analysis of the chief duties of the holders of property 
than that contained in Leo’s Encyclical, was ever written. 
Were these duties generally recognized, there would be 
no social problem. Until they are recognized, there can 
be no solution of the social problem. 

Paut L. Brakes y, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
Another 

“Missing” Link 

ARLY this year the newspapers were headlined with 

notices of a new missing-link found in Patagonia by 

Dr. J. G. Wolf. It was a “ fossilized human skull of the 

Tertiary Period.” The Associated Press thus promul- 
gated the find: 

The lower jaw is missing, but otherwise the skull is almost per- 
fect. The eye sockets and, what is still more convincing, the 
sockets of the teeth in the upper jaw, are clearly defined. The 
cranium is long and oval and the forehead extremely low and 
sloping. 


Dr. Boas, anthropologist at Columbia University, was at 
once interviewed and stated that “if it is definitely estab- 
lished that man existed in the Tertiary Period it will upset 
all accepted scientific views regarding the American con- 
tinent and the antiquity of man.” Hundreds of thousands 
of years were added at once to the already elongated span 
of life of the human race—and then the bubble burst. 
Let the scientific correspondent of the London Observer 
tell the tale. 

Anthropologists will not be surprised at the decision arrived at 
by the committee of experts which has submitted the “ million-year- 
old human skull ” discovered in Patagonia to a critical examination. 
The result of the inquest is the definite declaration that the “ skull ” 
is only a “curiously shaped stone,” entirely devoid of any scientific 
interest. 

Thus one more ghost is laid, but the will-o’-the wisp 
chase will be on again and the Pied Piper of human evolu- 
tion will lead our near-scientists into other blind-alleys. 
Anyway one more missing-link is again missing. 





Charity Towards the 
American Chinaman 


O far off China are sailing many brave and heroic 

Catholic missioners intent on spreading the Kingdom 

of God. In our own country must remain, by the tyranny 

of circumstances, many zealous spirits whose missionary 

aspirations can never be realized. To such as these, 

Father Caralt, Director of the Chinatown Mission Com- 
mittee of New York, appealed in a recent lecture. 

Outside the missionary circle there is no atmosphere of kindness 
that may supply the spiritual needs of our pagans and idolaters of 
Chinatown ; no sympathy for them, as for other peoples, is diffused 
abroad in common property like God’s sweet air. We must get 
these requisites and preserve them in the hearts of those mission- 


ary souls who proclaim and understand the internationality of the 
gospel. To these we appeal, asking them to send their names and 
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form part’ of our committee. We ask your personal help only to 
show by your presence that Catholics care for the Chinese as much 
as the Protestants care, and that we pronounce the words “ Thy 


Kingdom Come” meaning what we say, and not excluding 


Chinatown. 

The conversion of the natives in China and that of the 
Chinese aliens in America are vastly different matters. 
The missioner to the Far East is inspired by the lure of 
high spiritual romance, of splendid heroism and the extra- 
ordinary sacrifice of leaving all for Christ. He labors 
amongst a population in its native atmosphere and, for the 
most part, not scandalized by bad Christian example. But 
there is no glamor, no apparent heroism in the work of 
the missioner of Chinatown. His best efforts are often 
nullified by the open antagonism manifested by our people 
towards a foreign and despised civilization. A Chinese 
soul is not more valuable in the sight of God because it 
lives in China. The stream of missioners to the Orient 
must be kept steady and ever growing; but there should 
be no neglect of the Chinaman who has sought a home 
within our nation. There is work for the foreign as well 
as for the home missioner. 


Christian Leadership 

in the Near East 
T would be unjust to deny credit to the American Mis- 
sionary Organizations for the great material help they 
have tendered to the Near East in its hour of affliction. It 
would not be generotts to suspect that they were tamper- 
ing with the faith of these peoples under cover of the 
corporal works of mercy. Mr. S. Ralph Harlow, writing 
in the Federal Council Bulletin, quotes Dr. Quimby as 
saying “the missionary opportunity in this area [the 
Near East] is without parallel in the history of the Chris- 
tian missions” and again “I regard it as the greatest mis- 
sionary challenge of the century.” To preclude any mis- 

interpretation, however, Mr. Harlow hastens to explain: 


When we speak of this missionary opportunity we mean, of 
course, not winning the members of the Orthodox Eastern Churches 
away from their own faith but deepening the spiritual life of these 
Churches and bringing them the benefit of all that the American 
Churches have to give. 


Later in the article that his inferences might not be taken 
too literally, he again insists : 

The opportunity among the Greeks and Armenians is not 
to proselyte or to make Protestants of these children of the eastern 
branch of the Christian Church, but they do need, and recognize 
that need, a more adequate spiritual leadership in their own priest- 
hood and laity. And we can help them train that leadership. 


Perhaps the Protestant missionary societies have a clear 
notion of their aims in the Near East. It may be that 
they understand fully what they mean by “ Christian 
leadership.” But to the uninitiated, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how American Protestantism without overleaping 
the doctrinal barriers, can train the Catholic Armenians for 
Christian leadership, or how they can, without proselyting, 
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establish scholarships for the: young people “in our .cen- 
ters of religious education in America?’ «The Armenian 
Catholics :can learn. little of’ value im. religion :from* the 
American Missionary, but, by their fidelity to the Iaith 
of Christ, and by their sufferings for His: name, they 
can teach the American proselyters what: true Christian 
leadership really is. 





Life in the 
South and North 


SET of abridged mortality tables has been: con- 

structed by Professor C. H. Forsyth of Dartmouth 
College from the. federal statistics of 1920, estimating the 
longevity of folk in eight Southern States and compar- 
ing the same with records from ten Northern States. The 
eight Southern States are Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Florida 
and Louisiana, while the North is represented by Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Indiana and 
Michigan. The tables were published in Science for April 
27. The more condensed form is here reprinted. It 
will be noted that whereas the average expectation of life 
for males in the South exceeds that of males in the North 
by 24 per cent that of females in the. North exceeds 
the expectation of their Southern sisters — a slightly 
higher average, .32 per cent. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
North South North South 


AGE MALES ' FEMALES 
10 52.3 51.7 52.9 50.7 
20 44.0 48 44.6 42.9 
30 36.1 36.5 36.9 36.1 
ae 28.4 29.3 29.3 29.4 
50 21.0 22.1 218 22.4 
60 14.3 15.3 14.9 15.7 
70 9.0 98 9.5 10.1 
80 5.2 5.7 5.5 6.0 
Ave. Exp. 31.76 32.00 32.17 31.85 


DEATH RATES PER 10,000 
North South North South 


AGE M ALES FEMALES 
10 30 27 26 27 
20 45 60 46 67 
30 62 77 69 96 
40 83 92 81 106 
50 132 130 122 132 
60 281 246 249 237 
70 604 526 568 502 


80 1332 1191 1225 1124 


As the writer remarks this is rather a pleasant surprise 
for many who feared that the Southern record would, be- 
cause of the negro population, measure up poorly when 
compared with Northern data. Tennessee and Kentucky, 
the latter particularly, show excellent results. The com- 
piler calls attention to two points: (1) the common habit 
of overstatement of advanced ages, prevalent in the South 
and not absent in the North; and (2) the fact that the 
tables are constructed from the statistics of a single year 
and so are offered merely as tentative guides. Even as 
such, however, they offer interesting food for thought. 
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